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Credit Features of War Orders 

Points to Check When Invoicing War Orders 
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Financing War Orders 

New Priorities and Allotments Regulations 
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COMPLETELY REVISED AND REARRANGED 


A new Chapter on the “Law of Credit 
Information” will guide you away from 
possible liability when you reply to credit 
inquiries. 


The Section on Sales is thoroughly revised 
to incorporate all recent changes and de- 
cisions affecting contracts or transactions 
with corporations, partnerships, agents 
and joint ventures. 


The Section on Collections presents not 
only accumulated experience, but last- 
minute rulings on methods, suit-pro- 
cedures, commercial crimes, frauds, liens 
and bonds. . 


Federal Laws that Regulate Business are 
clearly explained—New Foreign Trade 
Regulations, Walsh-Healey Act, Wage & 
Hour Law, Robinson-Patman, Wheeler- 
Lea, Tydings-Miller Act, Fair Trade 
Laws, Ete. 


Tables outlining Limitations for Legal 
Actions, Bulk Sales Law requirements, 
Exemptions, etc; Forms used most fre- 
quently in credit and collection work; 
All are Contained within the Pages of 
this new Manual. 
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The regular price of the Manual, 1943 Edition, on publication, will be $6.50. 
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‘Sound Credit for Victory!” 


“Home Front” Credits J 


In the July 15 issue of the N.A.C.M. Monthly Business 
Review, I drew attention to a disconcerting tendency in 





i 


sought to relieve themselves of obligations via the bankruptcy 


some personal bankruptcies which revealed that “in many 
instances, for as little as a few hundred dollars, men have 


law, rather than going to their creditors and working out an 
orderly schedule for the liquidation of these debts. 


“Tt is true,” it was then noted, “that these cases do not rep- 
resent a large percentage of our people, but by their actions 





such individuals offset some of the confidence developed by [J — 
the honest debtors.” 


Since the publication of that statement, our National head- 
quarters has had reports of other instances. The problem is 
again referred to because we have learned of a few cases in- 
volving retailers who have deliberately closed out their stores, 
in anticipation of a call to service, and left the creditors hold- 
ing the bag. 





This practice is not widespread, but it has occurred fre- 
quently enough to make it worthy of the consideration of 
credit executives everywhere. 


We question very much whether or not people of this cali- 
ber can make good soldiers. Perhaps, on the other hand, the 
sense of discipline and obligation, which service in the armed N 
forces develops, may be just what they need. 


As a nation, we are fighting for the right to live decently, 
with full respect of the other fellow’s rights and privileges. § co 
Men and women are sacrificing their lives for these principles § nit 
on the far-flung battlefronts. Certainly, we on the home front J in 
should at least maintain and buttress these principles which 
are based on “The Golden Rule” in our peacetime pursuits. J gi’ 
Without their preservation the fruits of victory would indeed § are 
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The Little Moments of Life 
.»e that Make America 













A boy and a girl dropping down to the dustrial Teamwork which every day is 
corner drug store on a warm autumn eve- making the nation stronger; it is Industrial 
; | ning...or starting out for a football game |§ Teamwork that doubles and triples the 
+ fin the iron-gray of an October afternoon worth of individual effort. 

| ]...the time when you sit down to Thanks- Focslinetedaed: Dliainsiiiatls cask Ditmas 
giving dinner with all the family... these Insurance is in the very warp and woof of Industrial Team- 


| are the little moments that make America; work in wartime. It prevents many disastrous losses 


wlan : by expert inspection; if disasters do occur, it speeds 
this is what we are fighting to keep. the new start through prompt financial reimbursement. 


Just as the real essence of American life 
belongs to us all, so the duty of pre- w THE HOM E Ww 
serving it is ours in common. Not only on Prsuraence Conyany 


the fighting fronts, but on the production NEW YORK 
line, all of us must pull together. It is In- = FIRE. = = AUTOMOBILE == = MARINE INSURANCE 
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System Saves Time and Work 


Original ebavdites Replaces Ledger Cue 
in Ptandling whvinudts WP sviiwahle 


F ONE who frankly disclaims any 

pretension to being a military ex- 
pert may venture an opinion about 
the war, it is that the advantage seems 
to go to the armies which have the 
newest ideas and are quickest to act 
upon them. This certainly holds true 
for business enterprises as a whole 
and I think it can be safely held to 
apply to the work of credit depart- 
ments. 

Delve into the history of any inno- 
vation and you will find that its in- 
troduction was more or less rejected 
by the established authorities of the 
time. The old grocer with his spindles, 
one for paid and one for unpaid bills, 
thought cash registers were nonsen- 
sical contraptions. Loose leaf ledg- 
ers were objected to on the grounds 
that ledger sheets would be lost. 
Bookkeepers would explain the great 
danger of a gust of wind blowing a 
whole set of ledger sheets out of a 
window. Machine bookkeeping was 
fought as “‘inaccurate.”’ In some com- 
panies, employees endeavored to dis- 
credit the new machines by operating 
them so slowly as to make it seem 
that the machines, themselves, were 
holding back the work. 


Are We Too Lazy? 


ONSERVATISM and inertia are 
characteristic of man. Sensible 
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By ARTHUR H. MADER 


Manager Domestic & Export Credits, 
Collections and Accounts Receivable 
Departments, American Chicle Co. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


men recognize this fact. It is partly 
because human beings are too lazy to 
change that things as they are seem 
so much better than things as they 
might be. I think it is true that al- 
most every executive has to overcome 
his own prejudices in examining any 
new way of doing things—or any 
new equipment for handling his 
problems. 

Frankly, when our present system 
of handling Accounts Receivable first 
came to my attention, I was skeptical 
of its ability to meet our require- 
ments. My main objection was that 
I found it hard to visualize the elimin- 
ation of ledger cards for upwards of 
5,000 active accounts. It seemed that 
this would be like throwing away the 
very foundations of our credit 
records. 

None the less, I was faced by the 
inescapable fact that our business was 
increasing by leaps and bounds. The 
volume of detail was becoming enorm- 
ous. Physical space and personnel 
cannot be expanded indefinitely. I, 
therefore, decided that since the new 
system promised an answer to our 
problems, it was worth a fair trial. 


RA X+ MEMIRSTON RAND INE.=24 BP, SUROTIE 


If it worked, well and good. If not, 
we would simply have to seek another 
solution. 


System Proves Out 


Al the outset, I want to say that 

the system has worked beyond 
my expectations. It has been a revela- 
tion to us all. It saves time. It 
saves money. It saves labor. Within 
twelve months of its installation, the 
system enabled us to handle a 25 per- 
cent increase in work with no increase 
in personnel. Moreover, the personnel 
does not work any harder—if as hard 
—than previously. Further, we can 
absorb a further increase of 25 per- 
cent without additional equipment or 
workers. 

As I said, I wondered how we 
could do without the ledger card. 
How about credit limits, past due 
invoices, information about special 
billing and other essential data of the 
ledger card? Well, our new system 
gives us all of this information in a 
much more compact form than we 
have ever had it previously. 

Our file and invoice system con- 
sists of a series of pockets mounted 
on panels in fireproof tubs. At the 
head of each pocket, instantly visible, 
is a small insert such as is shown in 
this article, which gives us all the in- 
formation we formerly got from our 
ledger card. 
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History Card has room for four year record. Tab at head of file pocket shows oldest invoice in file and the amount 
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As you can see, this includes the 
name and address of the customer, 
credit limit, a code number indicating 
Order Department, Special Billing, 
etc., the oldest item owing and the 
amount owed. 


Information At a Glance 


OTH the date of the oldest 

amount owing and the amount 
outstanding are shown at a glance 
with signals. These signals are our 
own development, as are all the forms 
used in the system. The signals have 
been designed for extra quick and 
accurate vision, with only the solid 
slide cut out. 

You will notice that the amounts 
are printed in units of $25 up to $900. 
While it is true that the signal will 
not show me that John Jones owes 
us $29.49, it is equally true that I 
don’t care about the exact pennies 
when glancing at the status of the ac- 
count. The fact that Jones owes us 
around $25 is sufficient information 
for any preliminary survey. 

The signal indicating the oldest 
Jones invoice in the file tells me 
whether the account is within a few 
days overdue or not. 


When New Account Is Opened 


HEN a new account comes to us, 

we investigate it through the 
usual channels, making use of the re- 
porting agencies, Credit Interchange 
and any other sources we deem ad- 
visable. We then establish a credit 
limit for the account and make out 
an original history card. As you can 
see in the illustration, this card shows 
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Credit and Accounts Receivable Department, American Chicle Company. The tubs holding accounts receivable are 


against the rear wall. 


the account’s Credit Limit, Banking 
Connections, Dun and Interchange 
Reports, date of opening and Sales 
Division in which it originated. It 
also includes a continuous four year 
record of the account, broken down 


‘ by months. 


The nine columns within each 
month show date Statement was sent, 
dates collection letters Nos. 1 to 5 
were mailed, when a Discount Letter 
was sent and when it was necessary 
to Hold Orders. Any credit execu- 
tive can gain a clear picture of an 
account’s paying habits over a period 
of time by simply glancing at this card 
record. 

To set up an account, a heading or 
insert tab is prepared, together with 
history card showing all necessary in- 
formation. A pocket is then mounted 
on panel and filed alphabetically by 
state and sales division. 

Accounts receivable or insert copy 
of the account’s invoice is then filed 
in customer’s pocket. All invoices 
reach us each day accompanied by a 
tape showing the amount of sales for 
that day. The invoices are checked 
against this tape before being filed 
and a separate control sheet is kept. 


Take Nothing for Granted 


E do not take anything for 

granted, but make our own 
breakdown and set up our own con- 
trol. I know that the amount and 
number of invoices sent to me each 
day agrees with the amount shown 
on this listing tape, before the in- 
voices are filed in their respective 
pockets in cabinets. 


Control is one of the most import- 
ant factors of this system. Through 
the medium of our control sheet, we 
know exactly what is going into our 

les every day and also what is com- 
ing out. Beginning with the first of 
the month, each day we add the total 
of all new invoices and subtract total 
of paid invoices. In effect, this gives 
us a Daily Trial Balance. To prove 
this figure we have only to add the 
invoices on our Control Sheet and 
those in our file pockets and reconcile 
the two totals. 


How Signals Are Used 


A S the invoice is filed in pocket, sig- 

nals are set showing the date and 
the amount outstanding. When a 
new invoice is added to the file the 
amount signal is advanced to its 
proper point. As payments are re- 
ceived, the board is cleared or, if the 
payment is on account, the amount 
signal is retarded to its proper posi- 
tion. When an invoice is paid, the 
date signal is changed to show the 
invoice next in chronological order. 
For instance, an account makes a 
purchase on August 20th and Sep- 
tember 30th. When the August in- 
voice is paid, it is removed from the 
pocket and the date signal is then 
moved forward to the fourth week in 
September which indicates oldest in- 
voice open in pocket for the particular 
account involved. 

I have been asked what we do about 
partial payments. We do not have 
many partial payments. If, however, 
a payment has been received on ac- 
count, the amount signal is, as I ex- 
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DAILY CASH REPORT 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE DEPARTMENT 
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When this sheet is written up, a carbon copy of net cash column is made on the 
turned back slip which is then used as a deposit slip. 


plained, retarded to give credit to the 
amount received. We place either a 
debit or credit slip in the invoice 
pocket for the remaining balance due, 
or for credit in instances of over- 
payment. 

Checks are received first by our 
Treasury Department. Upon receipt 
in Credit Department they are veri- 
fied and then assorted by Sales Di- 
visions and to the individual State 
Control set up. The Treasury De- 
partment runs off a tape each day 
showing the amount of cash turned 
over to the Credit Department for 
handling. At the end of the day, our 
Cash Sheet, or deposit slip, must tie 
up with the total cash shown on the 
Treasury Department’s tape. 
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Upon receipt by us, the checks go 
to the file clerk in charge of the ap- 
propriate Sales Division’s invoices. 

The file clerk, who might, perhaps, 
more aptly be called the posting clerk, 
matches the checks against the in- 
voices, which are removed from the 
folders. After checking for cash dis- 
counts, shortages, etc., by cash clerks, 
the invoices are added and proved. 


The Cash Report 


A CASH report is then made out. 
*“ The machine writing up our Cash 
Sheet lists the gross amount of the 
invoice, automatically subtracts cash 
discount or other deductions made in 
the check and shows the net amount 
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A Collection Following Card which gives several years record on both sides 
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in the last column of our Cash Sheet. 
This amount corresporids with the 
amount of the check. This net amount 
registers on a carbon copy of the last 
column, thus giving a deposit slip 
immediately upon completion of writ- 
ing up the cash sheet. All of this 
work is done in a single operation. 

The Cash Sheet, illustrated in this 
article, with its perforated deposit 
slip, was devised by us some years 
ago. It fits into our present system 
perfectly. Each day, the Treasury 
tape, the addition of our invoices and 
the cash report totals must agree. 

Daily statements are sent to all ac- 
counts showing balances owing from 
the fourth week of the previous 
month. That is, accounts showing in- 
voices from the 4th week of July 
would receive statements during the 
4th week of August. Formerly, the 
sending out of statements called for 
reviewing thousands of ledger cards 
while perhaps only 100 of them re- 
quired the sending of a statement, a 
week’s work, as only a certain num- 
ber could be done in a day. It now 
takes us only one day. 


One Control Gives Information 


B Y simply glancing at one contro! 
which can hold as many as 400 
accounts, we can instantly pick out 
those accounts which require a state- 
ment. This is done by observing those 
accounts which have a red signal four 
weeks back. We know that in these 
pockets are invoices which have rum 
into their fourth week or beyond. 

Our present system literally gives 
us a picture of each account at a 
glance. It applies to a credit file 
those principles of graphic illustra- 
tion which have revolutionized statis- 
tical charts and graphs, namely the 
use of a simple, definite, unmistak- 
able symbol which can be understood 
by anyone. 

As you can see, the old operation 
of posting items to a ledger account 
is now replaced by dropping the in- 
voice in the file pocket and adjusting 
a guide. It is a single operation and 
we have the original medium right in 
the customer’s file pocket. 


File for Paid Invoices 


pAlb invoices are kept in a separate 

file. When a remittance is cred- 
ited, the invoice is stamped paid and 
is filed separately under the custom 
er’s name. From this file we can, at 
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any time, reconstruct a complete 
statement of a customer’s account for 
any period of time, if required. 

We have been asked what we would 
do if we lost an invoice. Such an oc- 
currence is most unlikely. However, 
should it happen, we would discover 
it when the payment was received. 
We could go back to the original 
order, find the invoice number and 
date order was shipped. We could 
refer to our statistical record, com- 
piled from a special copy of the in- 
voice furnished to the Statistical De- 
partment by the Billing Department. 
We could refer to our shipping copy. 
[f we were out of balance at the end 
of the month, the missing item could 
be traced, it would show up in a cer- 
tain division and section, then traced 
through one of these mediums. 

We have never lost an invoice and 
I don’t think the risk is very great. 
One safeguard against this is our 
rule of allowing no one in our Credit- 
Collection-Accounts Receivable files 
except the girl posting clerk and the 
Credit Man who has authority to pass 
on the order. 

Our credit work is divided into 
territories, with a Credit Man in 
charge of each territory. Each credit 
man is wholly responsible for his own 
territory from the approval of the 
original order to all ordinary collec- 
tion efforts. Only special collection 
cases are brought to my attention. 


Collection Follow-Up 


( JOLLECTIONS are followed up 
~ on a regular schedule. In the 
East we allow an interval of a week 
between collection letters. In the 
West, 10 days. We do not have a 
serious collection problem, even 
though we have a large number of 
accounts. Except for the first two ef- 
forts, we do not use form collection 
letters. In our experience, form let- 
ters are tossed aside and forgotten too 
quickly. We find that the personally 
dictated letter brings better results 
because it fits the individual case. 

We have continually stressed to our 
customers the importance of making 
the added 2% profit which comes 
from discounting one’s bills. By 
maintaining the attitude of showing 
our customers how to make more 
money, we have educated them to the 
acceptance of our terms. The success 
of our efforts is proved by the fact 
that 90 percent or better of our ac- 
counts. discount their bills. This has 
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greatly cut down the need for credit 
correspondence and enables us to 
operate with fewer credit men than 
would otherwise be needed. 


Our Sales Representatives in the 
field are kept familiar with the stand- 
ing of their accounts through copies 
of Credit Department letters which 
they receive. We do not ask our 
salesmen to make collections, how- 
ever, unless there are some very un- 
usual circumstances present. 


While we are a very sales minded 
credit department, we never lose sight 
of the precept that forewarned is 
forearmed. Before accepting a new 
account, we investigate it completely 
from every angle. We try to be as 
meticulous in our preliminary work 
as an FBI agent detecting saboteurs. 
This advance care saves us hundreds 
of later headaches. Once in a while, 
we may even call on our salesmen for 
help. But we try to avoid this. We 


believe that a salesman should con- - 


centrate on selling. 





Revising Credit Limits 


HILE we establish an account’s 

initial credit limit on the basis 
of data that are available, this is by 
no means a fixed or static limit. We 
are constantly revising our credit 
limits in accordance with the trends 
of the accounts. This is particularly 
true at present because of the tre- 
mendous increase of business from 
the defense areas. As we gain ex- 
perience with a customer, we base our 
credit limit upon his highest pur- 
chases. 

Perhaps I may say that we never 
regard any system, rule or policy as 
a fixed, immovable and unchange- 
able law. Rather, we look upon our 
work as solutions for specific prob- 
lems—the best we can find at the 
moment. We are not afraid of new 
ideas—even seemingly revolutionary 
ones. We are constantly changing 
and refining our methods. Over a 
long pull, our policy has demonstrated 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The broad meaning of the term 
“Credit Interchange” is the free 
uu exchange of ledger experience be- 
tween creditors. 
It is one of the pillars of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 
Each member agrees to this principle 
when he joins. It has long been a 
well-established custom and it is 
doubtful that there is any N.A.C.M. 
member who does not recognize the 
propriety of answering inquiries for 
his experience or in expecting other 
members to treat him likewise. 

The direct inquiry was the original 
plan for credit interchange. In some 
parts of the country it is still widely 
used. 

Direct inquiries have three prin- 
cipal disadvantages, as follows: 

1. Lack of coverage. 

2. Expensive to both sender and 
receiver. 

3. Difficult to analyze. 

Due to these disadvantages, which 
we will discuss later, the next logical 
step which was taken to overcome 
these disadvantages was centralized 
clearance, which received the official 
name “Credit Interchange.” The first 
Credit Interchange bureaus were 
sponsored by local affiliates of the 
N.A.C.M. and the system thrived im- 
mediately. At the same time there 
were many interchange groups formed 
without the confines of the N.A.C.M. 

Let us compare the two plans of 
credit interchange, namely direct in- 
quiries and centralized clearance. 





Broader Coverage 

NDER direct inquiry references 

are given by the customer or pros- 
pect. Since only a few references are 
requested it is seldom that one ob- 
tains a complete list of creditors and 
the customer will usually omit unfa- 
vorable references. 

Under central clearance, however, 
each member of the Credit Inter- 
change bureau files a list of his ac- 
counts, which he keeps up to date. 
In this way all or at least a majority 
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The Credit Interchange Problem 
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By M. V. JOHNSTON 


Assistant General Credit Manager, 
Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh 





of the creditors are known and the 
report will contain the experiences, 
both favorable and unfavorable, rep- 
resenting a good picture of the pay- 
ing habits of our customer. 

The direct inquiry is rather an ex- 
pensive method of obtaining paying 
information. There is the postage 
expense of numerous inquiries, plus 
the time necessary to type or write the 
inquiries or special letters. The big- 
gest expense however is that involved 
in answering these inquiries. 

Under the Credit Interchange 
bureau plan each creditor gives his 
experience only once to the bureau. 
All duplication is thereby eliminated, 
with less postage, no stationery ex- 
pense, and considerably less handling. 
Let us take an example. Blank Oil 
Company, New York City, has five 
principal sources of supply, as fol- 
lows: 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Tide Water Oil Company ” 

American Mineral Spirits Co. 

Royal Petroleum Company 

Gulf Oil Corporation 


The Endless Circle 
ASSUMING that each of these 


creditors knows that the other is 





































N 
selling and will wish to have the ex-§ c: 
perience of others at fairly regularf a 
intervals, if direct inquiry were used 
each of the five companies would send 
out four direct inquiries to the others, 
This would be a total of 20 direct in- 
quiries to be mailed. Each of thef w 
five companies would have to give theff te 
experience on the customer four} of 
times, and likely at different times. § bt 
Under central clearance however§f at 
one of the companies would requestf} of 
an Interchange report. This would cc 
involve but one request, giving theirf} su 
experience but once, and postage ex-f It 
pense of only 2 or 3¢. The Inter-B of 
change bureau in turn would ask for 
the experience of the four other com-§ is! 
panies, meaning that these others be 
would give their experience but onceff te 
instead of four times, cutting by one- wi 
fourth the time of handling the giving} tr 
of paying experience on this one ac-§ tr’ 
count. In some cases there may bef pr 
more than five companies selling aff in; 
certain creditor, and if direct in-— 10 
quiries were used the expense off ag 
handling might be as much as 15 orf co 


20 times that of handling a central 
clearance bureau request for informa-f cu 
tion. th 


Analysis of Information 50 


UN LESS direct inquiry replies aref m 

tabulated it is difficult. for thef ve 
person analyzing the credit file of our frc 
customer to get better than a hazyg pe 
picture of his paying habits. This isff na 
especially true if replies do not come th 
in at approximately the same timeg '¢ 


Likewise our credit file is cluttered lit 


up with a lot of individual papers P 
which contain only one piece of it- 
formation, which in themselves art 
relatively less important than the 
picture we are trying to obtain, name- . 
ly, how does the customer generall) o 
pay his bills. - 

Under central clearance all of the : 
references are tabulated. Here is 3 : 
complete picture. Likewise one Credit ~ 
Interchange report can be compared 
with previous ones or later ones and 
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in that way the trend of payments 
can be immediately ascertained. The 
saving in filing space is likewise im- 
portant during these days of prior- 
ities. 





Criticisms of Credit Interchange 


THE criticisms of some local Credit 
Interchange bureaus and of the 
National Credit Interchange System 

ex-§ can be summed up in three points, 


ular as follows : 

usedf 1. Lack of coverage. 

send 2. Delay in Preparing Reports. 
1ers.§ 3. Poor Salesmanship. 

t in-§ Lack of Coverage. Let us analyze 


the whose fault this is: Any Credit In- 
terchange bureau is an integral part 
of its local Association. Neither the 
bureau nor the Association is a sep- 
arate entity but instead is composed 
of its members. If there is lack of 
coverage there is lack of membership 
support of the Association’s activities. 
It may also be termed lack of co- 
operation. 

This lack of coverage does not ex- 
ist however in every line nor in every 
bureau. In the food industry no bet- 
ter coverage can be obtained any- 
where. From a national and indus- 
try standpoint the petroleum indus- 
try is an example where coverage is 
practically 80% and rapidly approach- 
ing the point where it will soon be 
100%. Naturally some prejudices 
against Interchange must be over- 
come. 

Delay in Preparing Reports. Pe- 
culiarly the bureaus are blamed for 
the delay in preparing reports. I say 
“peculiarly” because the bureau per- 
sonnel is seldom at fault. The 
mechanics of Credit Interchange are 
very simple. An inquiry comes in 
from a member and requests for ex- 
perience go out to the creditors whose 
names are in the bureau’s files. Upon 
the return of these request slips the 
report is compiled. There is actually 
little delay within any bureau in 
promptly handling inquiries. 

If the bureau is not to blame then 
where does the delay occur? Only 
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promptly answer the requests for 
their experience. Many examples 
could be given of this but they would 
not solve the problem nor better ex- 
plain the situation which most bu- 
teaus have confronting them. 

Why not give Credit Interchange 
requests the green light in your or- 
ganization? Why not have it a rule 


of the 
. is 3 
Credit 
pared 
s and 
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one place — the members do not 


that they must be answered the same 
day they are received? If all mem- 
bers did this there would be little 
delay in preparation of reports. 

Another factor in connection with 
delay in preparing reports is lack of 
membership cooperation in furnishing 
the bureau with names of references 
which are on their file. Remember 
that the more complete the Inter- 
change bureau files are the better is 
going to be your service and that of 
other members. Interchange is a co- 
operative movement entirely and it 
will never be better than the members 
want it to be. 

Poor Salesmanship. Credit Inter- 
change has always been a member 
cooperative movement. Bureaus op- 
erate on a non-profit basis. If there 
is a profit it is soon reflected in in- 
creased service or lowered report 
charges, or the money is used at the 
discretion of the local Association’s 
board of directors for the ultimate 
benefit of credit men. 

In any event there has never been 
any sales expense set up in the bureau 
budget nor included in the cost of 
the report. A _ high-powered sales 
plan could be utilized and it would 
probably click. However it is doubt- 
ful whether the users of Credit Inter- 
change service would want to foot 
that bill, and in refusing to they are 
probably right in feeling that it 
should be unnecessary to use high 
pressure methods to sell a movement 
which deserves the cooperation of all 
members of the N.A.C.M. 


Is Credit Interchange Necessary 


THE answer to this question can 
only be an unqualified yes. Sure- 
ly we do not want to extend credit 
without a knowledge of how our cus- 
tomers or prospects pay their bills. 
There is really only one question 
involved and that is, which is the 
best method of credit interchange, di- 
rect inquiry or centralized clearance? 
If we believe in progress, an effi- 
cient centralized clearance must be 
considered the best method. How- 
ever it will only be the best method 
so long as it receives proper support. 
Speaking frankly and as a member 
of the newly formed Credit Inter- 
change Board of Governors it must 
be admitted that the National Credit 
Interchange system particularly is 
definitely on the spot. You are en- 


titled to know however what is taking 
place and the prospects of the Board 
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meeting with success in its efforts. 

The board has been fully organ- 
ized. At the first meeting, which 
was held in St. Louis in February, 
definite action was taken to effect bet- 
ter cooperation among the local bu- 
reaus, improve coverage, and to test 
a suggested better method of. inter- 
bureau mechanics. 

The Board has also taken cogniz- 
ance of the trade group problem as 
it exists in many closely-knit indus- 
tries which have an industry problem 
and which wish to have their problem 
treated in a special manner. Tank 
car clearance in the petroleum indus- 
try is an example of specialized in- 
dustry trade clearance. 

However regardless of our own 
thoughts in the matter no industry is 
self-centered. We all have many ac- 
counts in which other industries or 
other creditors have a definite in- 
terest. Their experience is necessary 
on our report and our experience is 
necessary to them. This does not 
involve a clash of interests however 
since if all the industry trade groups 
are in the National Credit Inter- 
change system everyone will have the 
benefit of the experience of the other 
and excellent coverage is assured. 

Regardless of what the Board of 
Governors can do to improve the 
mechanics of Credit Interchange, and 
to provide a publicity program, it can 
do nothing without genuine member- 
ship support. If this support is forth- 
coming the Board can do much and 
has an excellent chance of reaching 
that Utopian height whereby every 
member of the Association will be a 
contributor and user of Credit Inter- 
change reports. When that occurs 
you will be able to get a report of full 
coverage, whether it be on a local or 
national buyer, with reasonable 
promptness and relatively low cost. 

In closing let us remind each other 
that the Credit Interchange bureau is 
the mainstay of most local Associa- 
tions. If it cannot prosper the very 
life of the Association is at stake. 
Each member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men has certain re- 
sponsibilities incumbent upon him 
through his membership. Certainly 
the well-being of the Association is 
the major responsibility. 

Lay down your prejudice, set your 
sights ahead, and give the Credit In- 
terchange bureaus a fair chance to 
demonstrate ability to produce reports 
which you need. 
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The Psychology of Credit Letters 
“Whee Asking for a eaasitiel thal from a Jew i eae Re 


By H. M. SOMMERS, Credit Manager, Trojan Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis 


While most credit men endeavor first to obtain their 
information from the credit reporting agencies, fre- 

W quently it is desirable or necessary to ask for a 

financial statement directly from the customer. 

It may be that the agencies cannot themselves secure 
a financial statement. Some merchants maintain a policy 
of refusing to submit statements to credit agencies, be- 
cause they do not wish their affairs to become semi- 
public. Much missionary work can be done by the credit 
man who uses every reasonable opportunity to convince 
his customers of the precautions which reputable agencies 
take to safeguard the interests of the firms upon whom 
they report, and to make their reports available only 
to legitimately interested persons and firms. 

While the credit man should use his persuasive powers 
in this direction wherever possible, with a new customer 
relatively little can be done immediatly toward this end 
without jeopardizing the account. The credit man can, 
however, use numerous approaches successfully to secure 
a Statement for his own use directly from the customer. 

When you ask for a financial statement: 

Save the customer’s pride from injury by merging 
him in a general group, and by establishing his im- 
portance. 

Set the stage for a friendly reception by showing 
a friendly attitude. 

Meet the customer’s ever-present self-interest 
motive by allaying his fears that he has something 
to lose; and by showing him that he has something 
to gain in goods, services, and cooperation. 


Save the Customer’s Pride by Merging 
Him in a Group 


[* you ask a customer to give you a financial state- 

ment without explain- 
ing to him that you ask 
for the same information 
from all accounts, do not 
be surprised if he an- 
swers in a huff, “My 
credit is as good as any- 
body’s! Why all this 
careful investigation ?” 
He is only drawing the 
natural conclusion that 
you are singling him out 
for special investigation, 
and that you have some 
doubt about his ability 








Customer. . 






a New Account.” 
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This Is Part 2—Of the series of articles on 
| The Psychology of Credit Letters which began 
in the September issue. 
author deals with that rather “touchy” matter | 
of getting a Financial Statement from a New 
.. The Next article in this series 
will cover the general subject of “Accepting 


to measure up to requirements. 

We human beings are prone to “take things per- 
sonally.” We cannot maintain our self-esteem unless 
we can feel that we are as good as our fellows, and 
being jealous of this feeling of equality, we sometimes 
are too quick to imagine possible attacks upon it. 

Before your customer begins to squirm under the 
feeling of being singled out for examination, merge him 
in a general group. 


What to Say to Merge the Customer in a Group 

Like most business houses, we ask our customers 
for certain routine information to facilitate 
arrangements. 

Our usual procedure in establishing a new account. 

A request which we regularly make from all of 
our accounts. 

In asking our customers for this information. 

Our policy to ask for this information from our 
customers. 

The customary formalities incident to establishing 
an account. 

The usual credit preliminaries. 

The prevalent practice of requesting financial state- 
ments. 

The prevalent practice of using financial statements 
as a basis for credit. 

Customary procedure in establishing a new ac- 
count. 

A policy followed by most business houses. 

Our policy in establishing an account. 

Our practice to request this information from our 
customers. 

Our regular procedure. 


| 


credit 


Establish His 
Importance 





F you establish the cus- 
tomer’s importance, 
you not only fortify his 
pride against injury, but 
you put him in a re- 
sponsive mood and pave 
the way for a favorable 
reception of your request. 
Salesmen’s reports, the 
order itself, and the par- 
tial information already 
in the credit file provide 


In this article the 
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appropriate material. Remember that these favorable 


Your rating, which we are sure was assigned to you 
comments must be honest. 


because you earned it through years of conscien- 
tious effort and faithful habits of payment, never- 
theless gives us only a general idea of your finan- 
cial situation. 
These Recognize His Value as a Customer: 
We are glad to do business with you. 


Sentences That Build Up His Pride and Establish 
His Importance 
These Recognize His Business Ability : 
We are coming to you direct for this information 


because we know you are in the best position 


to give it to us. 

You are the one to come to for 
this information, for you 
know more about your busi- 
ness than anyone else does. 

Information which you give us 
is certain to be more com- 
plete and helpful than any we 
can obtain from _ outside 
sources. 

Mr. ———— was just now talk- 
ing to me about your store. 
He was enthusiastic in his 
description of its modern ap- 
pearance and progressive at- 
mos phere. 

Mr. ———— tells me you have 
the most modern store in 
your block. 

Mr. ———— has been telling me 
about your new display cases, 
and the fluorescent lighting 
which you have just installed. 

A merchant who keeps abreast 
of latest developments in 
merchandising methods, as 


We consider it a privilege to work with you. 


We consider it a privilege to 
work with you. 

We appreciate your order. 

It is a pleasure to open busi- 
ness relations with you. 

We are anxious to do business 
with you. 

We appreciate’ your business 
and will try to serve you in 
a way that will merit its con- 
tinuance. 

We hope to work out these 
credit preliminaries prompt- 
ly, because we appreciate 
your business and want to 
work with you. 

Your business is important to 
us, and we are anxious to 
work out the proper credit 
arrangements promptly, so 
that we can get started. 

We want to get these credit pre- 
liminaries promptly out of 
the way so that we can begin 
working together, for we are 
glad to do business with vou. 


Mr. ——— tells me you do, 
is sure to have the modern 
wiewpoint about furnishing 
financial information to his 
sources of supply for credit 
purposes. 


Members of the Indianapolis Association of 
Credit Men have a very high regard for this 
author, for they have known her for several years 


as an active member of their Association and a HAT other people are «loing, 
person who holds the very responsible position of 


Credit Manager for the Trojan Hosiery Mills, and what is generally expected 


where she has handled the details of hundreds of of an individual has an important 
accounts. . . . Miss Sommers has for some time 


been a close student of Credit Letters. This series ; influence upon his conduct. 


of articles is based upon this long experience with = 
Dun’s tell us that you have || and close study of this important subject. These Examples Infer that Most 
People Comply : 


been serving the community 
Our other customers who have 


at your present location for 

many years. obliged us with this information. 
The information we do have tells us that you have Most of our customers gladly supply us with this 
data, because. 


been in business there for many years, and have 
Merchants nowadays are coming more and more 


built your business up to its present standing 
from a small beginning. to look upon this practice as .the most modern 
and effective way of establishing credit arrange- 


Use Social Pressure 





Will you submit figures to us reflecting the progress 
which you have been making? ments. 

The current practice of submitting financial state 
ments as a basis for credit. 

We like the practice, because it enables us to give 


Build Up His Pride 


( ,OMPLIMENT, but do not flatter! Use your in- 
; genuity to find facts worthy of favorable comment. our best cooperation in all situations. 
, :xercise restraint. A conservative compliment has far Our customers who regularly supply us with this 
7 greater effect than an extravagant one. data. 

These Comment Upon Favorable Features of His Credit We are confident that you have the modern attitude 
Record: about supplying financial statements as a basis 
A good paying record is something of which you can for credit. 

be justly proud. These Infer that He Possesses Certain Characteristics 

In asking for definite financial information, we have Which Are Generally Expected of Anyone: (Frank- 
not lost sight of the favorable but rather general ness, Open-mindedness, Cooperation ) 
information which the credit agencies have given We are sure you will not mind discussing this with 
us about you. us frankly. 


w 
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We shall be frank in our discussion because we be- 
lieve you share our feeling that any credit ar- 
rangement can best be worked out with complete 
frankness and confidence. 

Confident that you will not misunderstand our 
motive 

Confident that you will view the matter in the right 
light 

Confident of your cooperative attitude about mat- 
ters of this kind 


Show Him That He Has Nothing to Lose 


HAT lies behind the statement so often found in 

credit reports, “Financial details requested but not 
received,” or, “Does not issue statement as a matter of 
policy’? Frequently it is the merchant’s fear that the 
information will reach the hands of someone who should 
not have it, notably one of his competitors. 

His attitude in this case is a bit antagonistic. He sees 
himself called upon to defend his rights. “My financial 
condition,” he says, “is nobody’s business, and particu- 
larly not my competitors’.” 

Now the quickest way to disarm someone who is out 
to fight for his right is immediately to recognize those 
rights. Let your customer know that you agree that he 
has a perfect right to keep the details of his business 
away from those who have no right to them, and that 
he is in fact exercising good judgment in being cautious. 
Then proceed to convince him of the precautions which 
you take to keep such information confidential. 


Examples That Reassure Him He Has Nothing to 
Lose 


These Recognize His Right to Have Financial Informa- 
tion Treated Confidentially. 

Private as this information necessarily is, others 
who, like yourselves, do not as a matter of policy 
submit statements for publication by the agencies. 

Naturally, for competitive reasons, you want to be 
sure such information will be treated confiden- 
tially. 

We know that many merchants for competitive 
reasons wish to keep volume figures confidential. 


These Assure Him It Will Be Treated Properly 


You have our assurance that such information is al- 
ways kept confidential. 

The entire personnel of our credit department is 
trained to respect our customers’ rights and in- 
terests as to confidential treatment of financial 
details. 

You may rest assured that all credit information is 
kept in our confidential files. 

for our confidential use 

We have proved our discretion and integrity in this 
respect to numerous other customers who, as a 
matter of policy, do not wish the details of their 
business to come into the hands of *those who 
have no right to it. 

Naturally we respect the confidential nature of all 
credit and financial information that comes to us. 

You may be sure that your statement will be treated 
as confidential information, as any statement 
should be. 
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Show Him That He Has Something to Gain 


AINT a picture of intelligent cooperation between 

creditor and debtor, based on complete frankness and 
confidence, and your customer will realize that this is a 
program that will benefit him. 


Sentences Showing Him What He has to Gain in 
Cooperation from the Credit Department 


When we have complete information, we can give you 
our most intelligent kind of service and cooperation. 

We can always work with our customers best when we 
have full information. 

When we have complete information, it places us in 
position to work with you more intelligently in all situa- 
tions. 

We regard credit as a matter of complete confidence 
and cooperation between creditor and customer. 

When we have full information, we can do our best 
job of working with you. 

We are here to cooperate with you, and we can only 
do it intelligently when we have complete information. 

When a credit man has full information he is able to 
work hand in hand with his customers in all situations. 

We are looking forward to years of mutually pleasant 
and profitable relations between us, perpetuated by the 
service we try to give all of our customers. When we 
have complete information, we are placed in position to 
work with you more fully. 

We can do a better job of working with you. 


Resell the Goods and the House 


WW HY should I go to this trouble, when I can get 
all the merchandise I want from other houses, 
without all this red tape?” 

That is a natural question, which your customer is 
likely to ask himself while he is reading your letter. 
Your job is to forestall this reaction by a timely bit of 
reselling. 

Include in your letter a sentence or two which renew 
his desire for your merchandise, and his wish to do busi- 
ness with your house. 


To Resell the Goods 
Sell Its Volume Possibilities 
Consumer demand for it 
Its appeal (beauty, novelty, desirability) 
. Its price and value appeal 
The repeat business it brings 
The goodwill it builds 
The success of other merchants with it 


Sell Its Profit Possibilities 
1. Good mark-up 
2. Quick turnover 


To Resell the House 
Sell Its Services 
1. Quick deliveries 
2. Advertising aids 
3. Sales helps 
4. Advisory Service 


Sell Its Policies 
1. Those that improve the product (research) 
2. Those that benefit the merchant 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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“Please Read Your Policy’ 
tty Actually Dheie Coverage 


the assured was opening his 

garage doors when a thirty-miles- 

per-hour wind whisked his hat 
away. He had rushed after it, had 
made every reasonable effort to re- 
cover, but his efforts were in vain. 
His hat had finally disappeared. 

Contending that the loss resulted 
from windstorm damage on his prop- 
erty and that such loss was insured 
by the terms of the Extended Cover- 
age Endorsement attached to his Fire 
Insurance policy, the assured claimed 
and collected $5.00! 

Authenticity of the story may be 
doubted because it cannot be con- 
firmed, but this pleasant bit of apoch- 
rypha acceptably illustrates the bene- 
fits to be realized by insurance buy- 
ers from familiarity with policy pro- 
visions; and indicates that such fa- 
miliarity may be a source of consider- 
able satisfaction and profit. 


Sy iss to the claim report, 
My 


Few Actually Know Their 
Coverage 


NSURANCE carriers receive rela- 

tively few claims so unusual as 
this even though similar losses occur 
every day. Many assureds never 
read their policies, are not familiar 
with the provisions of them, do not 
realize that their policies comprehend 
many unusual losses and, therefore, 
frequently fail to claim reimburse- 
ment for many losses. 

A condition known to psychologists 
as “mental fixation” may account for 
this. A person who has purchased 
an insurance policy because of the 
existence of one particular hazard 
may not realize that a loss caused by 
some other hazard is also insured by 
the policy. Many assureds might lose 
their hats in a wind but few would 
be aware that such a loss was insured. 

Unreported losses have happened 
with some frequency since compre- 
hensive coverage was devised to re- 
place fire and theft insurance for auto- 
mobiles. One automobile owner who 
purchased comprehensive insurance 
did not realize that he was entitled to 
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indemnity for a windshield smashed 
by a rock thrown against it by the 
tire of another car and did not report 
the loss to his insurance company. 


Policies Go Into the Safe 


HE ignorance of this automobile 

owner is representative of all as- 
sureds rather than unique. It is cus- 
tomary for assureds to thrust re- 
sponsibility for adequate and proper 
insurance on their agents, tossing 
policies into the safe without reading 
or analyzing them, to be forgotten 
for a year—or until some serious loss 
is encountered. 

This practice is the prime cause of 
either : 

(a) failure to file a legitimate 
claim for indemnity because of 
ignorance that a certain loss is 
comprehended by the policy ; 
or, 
attempted recovery, involving 
appreciable extra expenses, for 
losses not insured by a policy. 

The same assured who loses money 
by failing to file legitimate claims 
with his insurance carrier may lose 
even more by employing expensive 
legal advisers in an endeavor to col- 
lect money to which he is not en- 
titled. Either might be avoided by 
carefully reading and understanding 
the policies. 


(b) 


“Please Read Your Policy” 


RACTICALLY all insurance pol- 

icies now display notices to pol- 
icyholders such as “Please Read 
Your Policy,” or “This Policy Is A 
Contract; Read It Carefully,” or a 
similar request. Insurance companies 
urge assureds to understand their 
policies primarily because they should 
like to eliminate unnecessary suits, 
but also to better satisfy their cus- 
tomers since the carriers, like all 
firms, derive greater profit from sat- 
isfied customers. 
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Insurance companies wish buyers 
to know particularly: (a) the insur- 
ance provided by policies; (b) the 
obligations imposed by the policy on 
the assured; and (c) the application 
of the insurance or operation of the 
insurance policy. 

It may seem ridiculous to mention 
that the carriers wish assureds to 
know the insurance provided by the 
policies but this is often a source of 
dissatisfaction. An insurance buyer 
may be careless or even penurious 
and fail to buy a sufficient amount 
of insurance. When a loss occurs, 
he is dissatisfied and institutes suit 
because the insurance failed to pro- 
vide complete reimbursement for the 
loss. 


What Is Liability Covered? 
GECOND to misunderstanding about 


the amount of insurance is misun- 
derstanding of the property protected 
or liability assumed by the carrier. 
There have been numerous incidents 
of persons who owned two pieces of 
property failing to insure one while 
insuring the other twice! 

Closely related is misunderstanding 
of the exclusions printed in the policy. 
In manufacturers’ public liability poli- 
cies, for example, elevator liability is 
excluded by specific mention. Yet, 
each year many assureds threaten suit 
because they failed to read their policy 
until an accident had occurred and a 
claim was presented. 

Knowledge of the obligations im- 
posed on the assured is mandatory if 
full value is to be realized from the 
insurance. Some forms of insurance 
specify that the premium must be paid 
before the insurance protection is ef- 
fective. Of course, insurance agents 
usually extend credit to their custom- 
ers expecting settlement of accounts 
on the usual terms, but any customer 
who permits his account to become 
past-due risks cancellation of his 
policy. 

More serious for the assured 
would be violation of certain pro- 
visions such as the limitation, in 
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nre insurance policies, of inflammable 
materials stored on the premises. The 
Standard fire insurance contract in- 
cludes a limitation on the amount of 
gasoline, naphtha or similar items 
which may be stored on the property 
insured. Violation of such a provi- 
sion, even though unintentional, might 
bar recovery for loss. 

Another source of difficulty in fire 
nsurance arises from misunderstand- 
ng of the co-insurance clause, one of 
he most commonly misunderstood 
provisions in insurance. Assureds 
are expected to understand the clause, 
however, and to purchase additional 
insurance whenever necessary. The 
carriers, themselves, publish an abun- 
dance of literature explaining this 
clause in simple, understandable lan- 
guage with adequate examples. 

Necessity for understanding the ap- 
plication or operation of insurance 
policies is best demonstrated by an 
incident which happened in connec- 
tion with an “All-Risk”’ policy. 


What Value Is Covered? 


N assured owned a ring of appre- 

ciable commercial value but in- 
estimable sentimental value and had 
insured it for $800.00. When the ring 
was lost or stolen, the assured claimed 
reimbursement stating that he pre- 
ferred a cash payment as he had no 
reason for having that particular ring 
duplicated. 

The carrier offered $640.00 in set- 
tlement of the claim explaining that a 
duplicate ring could be obtained for 
that amount, a commercial discount 
being allowed the carrier because of 
the volume of business placed by the 
insurance company with the jewelry 
firm. Since the policy provided that 
the carrier retained the option of re- 
placing the ring or paying the fair 
market value, the amount offered was 
fair according to the terms of the 
policy but the assured was disap- 
pointed: he had not understood the 
application of the insurance. 

A good insurance agent is the best 
guide for insurance buyers, assisting 
them in buying and understanding 
their policies and minimizing their 
difficulties. He will have analyzed 
existing risks and explained the forms 
necessary for protection against losses 
from all hazards; he will have ac- 
quainted the assured with obligations 
imposed on him by the policies pur- 
chased; and he will have explained 
the application of the insurance to 
specific losses. 
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UT even the best of insurance 

agents cannot assume duties 
which belong exclusively to the buyer. 
Insurance agents cannot have the 
same intimate knowledge of an indus- 
try or business that the buyer enjoys 
and, therefore, cannot know when 
changing conditions, such as price 
fluctuations. affecting inventory val- 
ues, require immediate revision of in- 
surance policies. 

Nor can the agent have adequate 
knowledge of the property owned by 
the assured, or the nature of liability 
claims which might be presented to 
the assured. 

These and similar circumstances 
frequently affect insurance coverages 
and, consequently, agents cannot as- 
sume final responsibility for adequate 
protection of the assured. 

The phrase, “caveat emptor,” might 
properly be advanced as another basic 
reason for buyers to read their poli- 
cies, not with any unpleasant infer- 
ence that carriers or agents would de- 
liberately write policies incorrectly, 
but because some errors must be ex- 
pected since so many humans are in- 
volved. 


The Insurable Interest 


N New Jersey, a man had insured 

a residence property against fire 
loss for several years in his own name 
before the agent learned that the man 
was not owner of the property but 
only executor of an estate who be- 
lieved he was personally responsible 
to the heirs for damage to or destruc- 
tion of the property and that the in- 
surance protected him. 

Had the residence been destroyed 
before the policy was corrected, the 
insurance company could have prop- 
erly refused payment to the executor, 
the estate, or the heirs. 

Refusal to pay such a claim would 
be entirely honest and based on sound 
reasons. If the carrier paid the loss 
to the executor and the executor failed 
to forward the money to the heirs, a 
court might later determine that the 
carrier must make a similar payment 
to the heirs. If the carrier paid the 
heirs, creditors of the estate might sue 
the carrier. If-the carrier paid the 
estate, other complications might fol- 
low. 


Who Would Be Paid 


AYMENT of insurance money to 
anyone not entitled to payment 
would be fully as objectionable as re- 
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fusal to pay a just claim; so the car- 
rier might refuse payment awaiting a 
directive from some court of law. 

Other more complicated cases might 
be cited but this is sufficient to dem- 
onstrate the troubles which may arise 
from improperly written policies or 
other errors. 

Infrequently it happens that an im- 
proper policy form is issued to an as- 
sured, as error even more troublesome 
than mistakes in the writing of a 
policy. 

For example, an employee slightly 
more than thirty years of age received 
a certificate granting him life insur- 
ance under the terms of his employer’s 
master group life insurance policy. 
Reading it, he noticed one clause 
which stated that only persons over 
fifty years of age should receive that 
particular form while another clause 
voided the certificate if issued to any 
younger person. Technically, this 
young man had no insurance protec- 
tion even though a premium was de- 
ducted from his salary check each 
month. A correct form was issued to 
him when he directed attention to the 
error. 

Probably there would have been no 
trouble or only slight trouble about 
payment had he died; but such 
trouble was possible and would have 
happened at the worst possible time 
for his heirs. 


Policies Are Contracts 


POLICIES are not always invali- 

dated by such incidents, errors 
and oversights—but insurance policies 
are contracts, grant certain rights and 
require performance of certain duties. 
Both rights and duties accrue to the 
two contracting parties. 

Assureds, therefore, should under- 
stand the rights acquired by purchase 
of the insurance, should understand 
the obligations assumed by purchase 
of the insurance and, of greater im- 
portance, should fulfill them. 

Careful performance of duties facili- 
tates the establishment of valid and 
legitimate claims so that any loss ad- 
justment will probably be more 
prompt and generous than when valid- 
ity of a loss is questioned. Losses 
which are obviously valid are not in- 
frequently settled by the assured’s 
own agent, with obvious advantage to 
the assured. 

Probably there will always be dii- 
ferences of opinion between assureds 
and carriers about insured losses and, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Life Insurance for Credit Protection 


Policies ao 


Suppose the clipping reproduced 
on this page was taken from your 

Wafternoon paper on your way 
home today ? 

Suppose the name of the “late 
President” was well known to you 
because in approving the credit ob- 
ligations or relationships between his 
firm and yours you had counted on 
him,—on his personal ability, his 
character, his training, his industry, 
his judgment, his record of profit 
making. 

Wouldn’t you be greatly relieved if 
your next thought could be, “Yes, 
but they had business life insurance 
on him; it will see them through any 
readjustment period; their credit is 
still okay.” 

Wouldn’t you be greatly concerned 
if your thought had to be, “And 
there’s no business life insurance on 
him? How much cash do they have 
to go through a readjustment period? 
Who will succeed him? What will 
the bankers do? Guess we better 
move fast tomorrow and see what we 
can do about their account, with us— 
certainly no more deliveries until we 
know how they stand.” 


The “Man” in Management 


"THIS is but one example of the 
many uses of life insurance for 

Credit Protection. This is a field of 
insurance coverage which is expand- 
ing rapidly in these times when 
money brings less than a modest hire 
and business success or even business 
continuation depends as never before 
on the human factor in management. 
The “man” in management is worth 
so much more now; contributes so 
much more to the success of a going 
concern than does the capital, the 
buildings, the machinery, the inven- 
tory,—those things which we would 
not think of leaving uninsured for 
twenty-four hours. 

In most investigations of Credit 
Risk, you would look at 

1. Income 

2. Assets 

3. The form of the obligation or 
contract 


Credit and Financial Management 


By CLYDE F. GAY, 
Second Vice-President, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., Boston 


Out of respect to the 


memory of our late 
President 


our office will be closed 
all day today 


‘Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


4. Management. 

Life Insurance supports the Credit 
Risk in the fields of assets and man- 
agement. For the Credit Manager 
the absence of life insurance in these 
two categories of Credit Risk turns 
on the yellow light of caution if not 
the red light for stop! 

If we think of collateral loans as 
those secured by property (stocks, 
bonds, bills of lading, warehouse re- 
ceipts, mortgages, etc.) perhaps we 
think of commercial loans as those 
secured by unpledged assets plus the 
human factor. Commercial loans 
hedged by business life insurance to 
indemnify for the loss of the human 
factor, may in reality be more com- 
pletely secured than a collateral loan 
backed only by property. 


Value of a Human Life 


HE service of life insurance in the 
field of Credit is two-fold (1) To 
increase the volume (2) To provide 
that volume at the best rate. While 
the latter is not as important today 
at current interest levels, it is not to 
be overlooked. 

Life insurance has a unique char- 
acteristic not possessed by any other 
vehicle available to Credit. It will 
capitalize the value of a human life 
to a business (or to a family) and 
provide a cash indemnification for 
that value (or a part of it) if the 
human life is lost to the business. 
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as Ties to Meet Contingencies 


Life insurance is a simple non- 
hazardous solution to the problem of 
the economic loss of the human fac- 
tor through death. Until death, the 
cash accumulated in the business life 
insurance contract is an immediate 
asset, not subject to the hazards of 
that particular business, available at 
a guaranteed rate of interest, without 
any publicity or knowledge outside 
the firm itself. Until death, the mere 
knowledge that business life insur- 
ance is in force for that business al- 
lays doubts, maintains confidence. 

At death it provides the cash to 
meet any obligations falling due dur- 
ing the period of readjustment. In 
this function it is sometimes called 
“business interruption insurance” like 
the “use and occupancy insurance”’ in 
the property field. 


Used to Pay Debentures 


It is also used (on the endowment 

form) to guarantee the payment 
of a bond issue (or long term notes) 
whether or not the principal human 
factor lives out the period of the ob- 
ligation. If he dies, the cash is avail- 
able; if he lives until the maturity of 
the obligation, the cash is ready to 
pay off the bond or notes. 

Contractors who are financially ac- 
ceptable to a Bonding Company, and 
whose ability to perform they will 
guarantee for thousands of dollars if 
they live, are often required to own 
business life insurance to capitalize 
that human element and eliminate the 
death hazard to an otherwise sound 
business. 

The credit of a partnership or 
closely held corporation is most times 
adversely affected by the distinction 
between “active and inactive in- 
terests.” For example, the invest- 
ment suited to a business man may 
not be at all suited to his widow and 
children. Management and owner- 
ship are inseparable; when active 
management goes with death, owner- 
ship should go also “before it is forced 
to go.” <A purchase-and-sale agree- 
ment implemented by business life in- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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THE job of a credit man is to check 

up on his firm’s customers and 
to analyze their business condition. 
The purpose of determining the 
status of their stock, cash and other 
financial data is to be able to do the 
best possible job of passing their 
credit. 

“Of course—so what,” is your re- 
action. Well, my somewhat primer- 
ish beginning is by way of suggesting 
that the credit man apply the same 
approach to himself; that he do some 
research and analysis in his own 
methods and procedures. The out- 
come may well be a clearer under- 
standing of his function in his own 
company, with consequent gain to 
both the firm and its customers, a 
possible deflation of ego and a just 
as possible realization of a job well 
done. 

“Physician, heal thyself,” is an 
ancient admonition. I'll streamline it 
for credit men into “How’m J doin’ ?” 

About a year ago I emerged far 
enough out of the daily work routine 
to start wondering how really effec- 
tive a job I was doing. My activity 
in the St. Louis Association of Credit 
Men caused me to expand my reflec- 
tion into thinking of the general pic- 
ture of the credit fraternity. 


The Scylla and Charybdis of 
Credit 


OW could a credit man analyze 
his own work, just as he probes 

into the functioning of his company’s 
customers, and how could he remedy 
any shortcomings such an investiga- 
tion might bring forth, I thought. The 
credit man has always been storm- 
tossed between the Scylla of the sales 
department and the Charybdis of the 
financial department. There has al- 
ways been some feeling in the cus- 
tomers’ and sales end of many busi- 
nesses that the credit man is a 
Scrooge who works to wring the last 
penny out of some unfortunate debtor 
for the sheer pleasure of it. The sales 
force would be thoroughly “sold” on 
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“How 'm | Doin’?” 


A. Credit Manager ets a Rating on Ptimself 


By H. E. BUCHER 
Credit Manager of Graybar Electric Co. 
and President of St. Louis A.C.M. 

any credit man who approved every 
order, regardless of a customer’s past 
or present record. On the other 
hand, the financial department keeps 
vigil to see that losses are kept down 
to the barest minimum. 

I decided I would poll the credit 
man’s “public,” the salesmen and, 
through them, the customers. Once 
under way, I “Galluped” along, pre- 
paring and sending out through fel- 
low credit men about 250 letters to 
salesmen. The coverage was over 
about a dozen states in the Middle 
West. Mimeographed letters, to be 
signed by the credit man of each com- 
pany, stated I had asked him to cir- 
cularize the sales department. 

The letters said, “From time to 
time all of us would like to know 
what the other fellow thinks of his 
respective job. To improve or change 
the general opinion one must have 
facts first hand from as many sources 
as possible to make up a correct view- 
point as to what may be the general 
attitude toward the specific job. 
Therefore, won’t you kindly reply to 
the questions appearing below. He 
wants as many opinions as possible 
and you can mail it direct to him in 
the attached stamped envelope over 
your signature or in blank. Your 
viewpoints will be appreciated very 
much both by the writer and Mr. 
Bucher. 

“1. What is your opinion of a 
Credit Man? 

“2. What is the general opinion of 
your customers of a Credit Man? 

“3. How can a Credit Man help 
you most?” 


Many Replies Received 


GOT an 80 per cent return from 
my appeals for information, more 
than enough to enable me to draw 
the conclusions I will presently set 
forth. One of my rejections was 


from a credit man who wrote, “I find 
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that our sales representatives are 
head over heels in work, following 
our first-of-the-year sales conferences 
and I just can’t ask them to take 
away from their own work the extra 
time and thought required to give 
you some really helpful response to 
your letter.” Although probably an 
excusable attitude, the trait exempli- 
fied in that statement is, in my 
opinion, one which we as credit men 
should guard against, if this job of 
ours is to be given its proper place in 
the business world. It seems out of 
step with the work the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men and other 
groups and individuals have been do- 
ing to add to the stature of the credit 
man—to elevate him from just a 
bookkeeper and accountant to a re- 
sponsible executive who is one of the 
important factors in a business or- 
ganization. 

Although the comments I got back 
from salesmen were often straight 
from the shoulder, only about three 
per cent expressed any of the “dirty 
dog” or “Scrooge” feeling about the 
credit man. The letters were gen- 
erally favorable in tone, while offer- 
ing some concrete suggestions for 
improvement that made the whole 
effort worthwhile. 

One of the most rounded observa- 
tions follows: 

“Certainly a credit man has no 
halo, but there he stands (usually 
sits) like old St. Peter, restricting 
those who shall pass. If St. Pete and 
the credit men didn’t function prop- 
erly, undesirable characters would 
mingle with better ‘clients.’ 


Little Animosity to Credit Men 


‘CHEW people regard a credit man 

with animosity, but do like to 
pitch a few crude jokes his way. For 
those individuals that love to carry 
grudges the credit department falls 
easy prey, but tactful ‘yes butting’ 
can usually bring these malefactors 
back into the fold. ‘Beginners’ in the 
industry usually get more credit from 
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small concerns ; then when they pros- 
per, the large firm takes over—or 
tries to. We cannot stress too much 
how we, as salesmen, would like to 
‘start? more accounts and watch them 
grow. Credit men by nature seem to 
be pessimists and have quite a strug- 
gle within themselves to overcome 
this tendency. 

“More personal calls by the credit 
department would help establish bet- 
ter relations. Willingness of the 
credit man to assist customers before 
they get in debt would truly be a real 
service. The credit man should offer 
help and pass on suggestions that 
would help his debtors collect from 
theirs. 

“Really the credit department man- 
ager has a tough job and does it 
pretty well.” 

Another salesman apparently did 
considerable soul searching and head 
scratching before writing these lines: 


Salesmen Must Help 
“MEY opinion of a credit man is a 
person who has a job to per- 
form and it is only through the full- 
est cooperation of the salesmen that 
his job can be successful. I’ve always 
looked upon a credit manager as an 
asset to a salesman, although I’ve 
heard brothers of the grip complain 
that if it weren’t for their credit man 
they could do more business. I’ve 
always found that if you play ball 
with a credit man he’ll play ball with 
you. I’ve always considered the 
credit man as the best friend a sales- 
man has and it has paid dividends. 
“Most customers have not been 
educated properly about a credit man. 
I mean that salesmen, instead of 
educating customers about the duties 
and necessities of credit men, have 
presented them in an unfriendly light. 
For instance, I knew a salesman who 
had difficulty in collecting an account 
and, instead of putting his problems 
up to his credit manager, he avoided 
bringing the issue to a head with the 
customer, with the result that ship- 
ments were stopped for non-payment. 
When the expected shipment failed 
to arrive, the salesman went to the 
customer and put the blame on the 
credit man, or in other words, used 
him as an alibi. 


Should Visit Field More Often 


<¢— WOULD suggest that a credit 

man visit his salesmen’s terri- 
tory at least once a year to convince 
the customers he really isn’t a bad 
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fellow. If personal contact is so es- 
sential in salesmanship, why shouldn’t 
it be in the handling of credit. I 
would like to see our company install 
such a system. It would not only 
give the credit manager a_ better 
grasp of the salesman’s problems, but 
it would also give the customer a bet- 
ter picture of the firm he is buying 
from. I believe that human nature can 
give you just as much, and in many 
cases more, credit information than 
can be obtained from any other source. 
I believe personal contacts cement 
friendships and business connections 
in a way that can never be accom- 
plished by using financial statements, 
ledger sheets and ratings as the meas- 
uring stick of a man’s ability to pay.” 

The need for more personal contact 
between the credit man and the cus- 
tomer is the theme most frequently 
sounded in the salesmen’s letters. 

Some examples : 

“T believe that the credit depart- 
ment could help the salesmen more, 
if some one in the credit department 
could make up a list of the slow ac- 
counts in the various territories and 
at different intervals get over the ter- 
ritories and contact these accounts. I 
can’t help but believe that the cus- 
tomer would feel more obligated to 
pay a man who apparently makes a 
special trip to see him, rather than 
feel obliged to pay the salesman who 
calls on him every week or two. I 
think any credit man should have had 
some road experience. I don’t believe 
a credit rating tells half of the story 
and true conditions can only be found 
by personal contact.” 

Another : 


Information for Salesmen 

“As much information as possible 
from the credit man to the sales- 
man regarding the status of delin- 
quent accounts and information of 
any facts or reports which might in- 
dicate future difficulties; copies of 
collection letters; an occasional trip 
into the territory to check up per- 
sonally on the ‘problem children’ with 
the salesman; these are all helps I 
believe salesmen would welcome.” 

Again: 

“How can a credit man help a 
salesman most? By keeping each 
salesman advised of the status of his 
customers’ accounts—by becoming 
acquainted with as many accounts as 
possible—by putting a human in- 
terest in collection letters.” 

The “personal” element in collec- 
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tion letters is stressed by this sales- 
man, who wrote, “Some credit men 
can help by being more careful how 
they write their letters. For some 
reason, the form letters used by some 
firms just don’t work. They make a 
dealer mad and I wonder whether it 
wouldn’t be better if the credit man 
wrote the letters out of his own mind. 
I know a credit man can’t know all 
his customers, but a wrong letter is 
sure hard on the man who calls on 
that customer.” 

The effect of an ill advised collec- 
tion letter was pointed out by another 
sales representative in these words: 
“Some credit men lose sight of the 
fact that the person to whom they 
are writing to collect a bill is a cus- 


‘ tomer on whom someone in the com- 


pany must have worked hard to get 
on the books at a considerable cost of 
money to the firm. A few ill chosen 
words by the credit man will undo 
all the sales effort originally exerted.” 


Does the Salesman Know Better 

A number of the letters made the 
point that the credit man should con- 
sult with the salesman and make use 
of the latter’s intimate knowledge of 
his customer’s business and personal 
makeup as an aid in the granting or 
withholding of credit. 

“A credit man can help the sales- 
man by considering his advice on 
problems in his territory and going 
along with him until the salesman can 
get the customer to straighten him- 
self out with the credit department,” 
one man commented along this line. 
“Salesmen know when a customer is 
trying to get caught up with his back 
bills and should keep the credit man 
informed. I know a credit man can- 
not sit at a desk hundreds of miles 
away and know the particulars of an 
account in the territory.” 

Another correspondent declared the 
credit man could help him most “by 
being sympathetic to my opinion, 
rather than depending entirely on 
commercial ratings.” “A salesman 
must know the moral stamina of his 
customer to expect this, when rating 
is absent or poor,” he added. 

Other comments on this subject: 

“The credit man should listen to 
the salesman’s recommendations as to 
whether or not the prospective cus- 
tomer should be allowed credit. He 
has met the men who are running the 
firm you are considering selling. He 
has seen their place of business, the 
manner in which they operate and 
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knows their reputation. and status in 
their industry. I feel it is most im- 
portant that a credit man discuss with 
the salesman in the territory a delin- 
quent account before writing any let- 
ters other than a courteous reminder 
that the account is not receiving the 
proper attention. Some firms seem 
to resent keenly anything that could 
be considered a pressure letter from 
credit men, whereas the salesman, 
calling on them regularly, can bring 
the matter of their account to their 
attention and not only avoid offend- 
ing them, but actually get a check and 
retain the customer’s friendship. 

“T believe that before a credit man 
gets on a customer too hard,” read 
one letter, “he should contact the 
salesman and try to find out the con- 
dition of the customer, how his store 
looks, stock, etc., and probably a bet- 
ter understanding all around would 
develop.” 

“Take the salesman into your con- 
fidence before an account begins to 
age,” said another. ‘Help the sales- 
man save an account by getting his 
cooperation in collecting or learning 
the reason for non-payment before 
disagreeable correspondence.” 


Variety of Opinions 

OME of my correspondents’ obser- 

vations on the opinion of the credit 
man held by themselves and_ their 
customers were instructive, pungent 
and entertaining. Though widely 
varied in tone, the majority showed 
that the credit man is recognized as 
an important factor in the success or 
failure of a business. I present ex- 
cerpts from several of the most in- 
teresting letters. 

“In my opinion, a credit man has 
a most responsible position in any 
company,” said one salesman. “He 
must be able to analyze the financial 
ability of the firm’s customers; he 
must have a wide knowledge of busi- 
ness conditions in trading areas; he 
must be tactful in his dealings with 
customers; be forceful when force is 
necessary; he must be more or less 
of a psychologist, and I have an idea 
that many times he has to be just a 
good guesser and use his own good 
judgment. He is a very important 
link between the outside sales repre- 
sentative, who knows his customers 
personally, and the ‘inside’ sales de- 
partment. He has to base his opinions 
and credit extension very often on 
credit reports and statements of other 
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firms having dealings with the cus- 
tomer, not on personal dealings or 
first hand knowledge of the custom- 
er’s business ability or methods. This 
fact makes his job a difficult one and 
I personally think that close coopera- 
tion between the credit man and the 
sales department is more essential for 
the success of every business.” 


Just a “Dude from the City” 

HERE were no punches pulled by 

one salesman, who answering the 
question about the general opinion of 
his customers concerning the credit 
man, declared, “Unfortunately, I have 
to say it is poor. They feel he is 
some dude from the city with no 
knowledge of their local problems 
and only interested in collecting 
money for merchandise previously 
sold. They think they could better 
please him by paying him $10 than 
by giving him an order for $1,000 
worth of good business. This can be 
understood when you consider that 
no customer of any large jobber has 
any personal contacts with the credit 
man. They never hear of him ex- 
cept when he is trying to collect a 
bill. Those that have gotten in seri- 
ous financial straits know this is not 
so and that a credit man will help 
him, particularly the credit man who 
is interested in preserving an account. 
The run of mine accounts don’t see 
this. I wonder if some letters from 
the credit man thanking a customer 
for a nice order and a large month’s 
business, or pointing out when a 
month’s business is unusually low, 
wouldn’t do much to change this 
opinion.” 

Another writer summed up his cus- 
tomers’ feelings very succinctly. “The 
ones who pay respect a credit man; 
the ones who don’t think he is a 
nuisance,” he commented. 

Other observations in this vein: 

“Some of my customers have a 
good opinion of the credit man. 
Credit risks think he is worse than 
the Devil himself.” 

“The credit man in many cases is 
disliked. Why—because he tells them 
the truth about themselves. That, as 
you know, always hurts.” 

“Those of my customers that pay 
their bills think that we have one of 
the best of credit men. But those 
few that are poor pay do not say 
many nice things about the credit 
man and the things they do say or 
think about him would not be read- 


able.” 
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One of the letters I received started 
off with the statement, “You asked 
for it.” It then went on, “A Credit 
man is a necessary evil due to the 
high pressure of present day sales and 
the diversification and geographical 
distribution of our customers. There 
is no average opinion of a credit man. 
He is either tops, medium or bottom 
in the customer’s opinion, depending 
on the particular slant of the cus- 
tomer. If a customer is intelligent, 
honest and pays his bills, the C. M. 
is tops. If he is dishonest, ignorant 
and hopes to pay his bills, but just 
can’t, a C. M. is just at the bottom. 
Between these two positions a C. M. 
can be anything, depending on the 
customer’s intelligence and honesty 
of effort. Of course, the C. M. affects 
this opinion adversely or favorably 
by his actions and reactions to the 
customer and he is in the driver’s 
seat all the time. He can reach the 
goal of the sale or wreck it before it 
gets started. He can help by having 
a knowledge of psychology, being 
tolerant, polite to the utmost and in- 
terested in the customer, the sales- 
man and the house. In other words, 
he should be able to make a sale of 
himself and the house to the cus- 
tomer, even though he may have to 
say ‘no’ on the credit.” 

It would certainly seem worth- 
while for a credit man to break away 
from his routine to make an explora- 
tion into the minds of salesmen and 
their customers, in order to check 
their opinions against his. The re- 
sulting self-inventory will enable him 
to make better adjustments in the 
numerous conflicting factors in his 
job. 

Personal Contacts Important 
O NE conclusion that may definitely 

be drawn from the letters is that 
the credit man should establish more 
personal contacts with his company’s 
customers. In this way he can learn 
their particular problems, varying 
from business to business and locality 
to locality, in order to form individual 
credit policies to serve best the cus- 
tomer and the company. Granted the 
average credit man doesn’t have the 
time; the advantages are such he 
should find the time in some manner. 
When a firm covers a large area; the 
customers who comprise the  in- 


gredients of its business present too 

kaleidoscopic a picture for any but 

individual scrutiny of the components. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Some After-the- War Credit Problems 
Post aes fe Te We ilies Pacing 


The war has imposed a series of 
profound readjustments upon the 

M community. Let us consider a 

few of them: 

Foremost in importance has been 
our shift from an economy of relative 
abundance to an economy of absolute 
scarcity. Two years ago, business 
sought to expand the market for the 
great flow of goods which industry 
could produce. Today business can 
sell all it can lay its hands on, and it 
can lay its hands on less and less. 
Whereas industry produced short of 
its most efficient operations point in 
1940, it now has pressed beyond its 
optimum efficient size. Whereas 
manufacturers formerly competed for 
outlets, now dealers compete for the 
favor of order-takers. Whereas form- 
erly the difficulty of selling an excess 
stock of goods led to many a failure, 
now the difficulty of getting goods to 
sell forces liquidation. 

An accompanying change has been 
the shift from an economy in which 
purchasing power was tight to an 
economy in which purchasing power 
is abundant. This year the national 
income will probably exceed $110 
billion against which there are $65 
billion of goods or less to be balanced. 
[f that excess purchasing power were 
allowed to roam freely in the channels 
of trade, prices would skyrocket. 
Thus business lives in a world where 
price trends are up instead of down, 
and where the inclination to hoard 
goods in expectation of price rises has 
supplanted the anxiety to turn over 
goods and realize as much as pos- 
sible at current prices. 


Government in Business 


A THIRD, and certainly an equally 
~“ important development, has been 
the rapid gravitation of power to gov- 
ernment. Government now makes 
business decisions. OPA controls 
your prices and mark-ups ; WPB con- 
trols your production schedules ; ODT 
prescribes your shipping routine; 
FRB directs your credit policy; and 
the Army and Navy in many instances 
dictate the goods you will produce 
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and pay the bills you present. Thus 
management is a partner with govern- 
ment in business decisions, and some 
of you may feel that government de- 
cides without deferring to its partner. 

All of these changes are war 
changes. They are the natural conse- 
quences of ending the peace. 

In the frontier society, going to war 
involved the simple action of picking 
up a loaded gun and shooting out the 
window. War was just as total then 
as now; the pioneer mother stood be- 
hind her man’s elbow and loaded the 
extra rifle. The difference in World 
War II and the war with the Indians 
is that frontier war was direct as well 
as complete and total. Today war is 
roundabout. In a modern war econo- 
my, 80 percent of effort is expended 
in getting ready, 20 percent in hit- 
ting the enemy. Furthermore, the 
process is so lengthy that it is very 
likely to appear to dawdle, and 
certain to be excessively complex. 
For the past year we have been mak- 
ing the shifts in the roundabout busi- 
ness of getting ready. The pattern 
of activity has been so very broad and 
so very inclusive that business could 
not hope to escape being caught in 
the flow of events, and the flow of 
events has of necessity been so in- 
volved that it had the appearance of 
confusion. 


Why the Confusion 


HE confusion was not only an 

appearance—in many instances it 
was and still is an actuality. But it 
is at the same time quite a normal 
result of war—one of the factors in 
wartime economy which you could 
have expected before the war. It is 
the forecastable, understandable re- 
sult of two influences: the shift of 
activity and emphasis, both geo- 
graphically and technologically; and 
the concentration of control—that is, 
the stoppage of the automatic system. 
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When war came, a central plan was 
superimposed upon the economy; as 
time goes on, the plan will displace 
most of the economic factors which 
formerly guided the community. 

Now that the planners are in the 
midst of concentration and planning 
and share in varying degrees the 
worries of decision, they must look 
back on the semi-automatic price 
economy with a higher regard. After 
all, the automatic, self-propelling 
economy did an extraordinarily good 
job of compounding individual initia- 
tive and profit seeking into a fairly 
palatable beef stew, with an auto- 
mobile and relative peace and quiet 
thrown in as extras. 

But no matter how much we respect 
the automatic system, we must recog- 
nize that during a war it would im- 
pede preparation, sponsor intolerable 
inequities, and create a_ situation 
which invited post-war anarchy. Con- 
trol is necessary to obtain a specific 
objective. You may think that the 
particular brand of control is in- 
efficient, but you must agree to the 
principle of concentrated control dur- 
ing the war. 


Changes in the Rules 


HE most serious immediate result 
of the replacement of the auto- 
matic system by the system of con- 
trol is that it changes the rules of the 
game. Supply and demand, cost 
ratios, market influences become less 
meaningful. A new factor enters. 
Whereas in the past the business man 
was out guessing a thousand other 
fellows, or trying to, now his course 
depends on the action of an agency; 
not only his course, but the course of 
the whole community. And if I may 
say so in confidence, some times the 
actions of agencies are more difficult 
to anticipate than the actions of 1,000 
different competitors. 

Instead of watching market factors, 
the business economist must watch 
the plan which explains the actions, 
and to get the answers it is necessary 
to understand the plan. The plan has 
not been published. It probably has 
not been written. It walks around 
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partly formed in the hands of many 
different men, and, therefore, it has 
not achieved unity or expression. We 
can guess at its outlines, and by ap- 
plying our own rules of thumb come 
fairly close to the picture. We know 
in advance, fortunately, that the plan 
is a plan of expediency, and its ob- 
jective is winning the war without 
laying the foundations for a lost 
peace. We also have some pretty 
definite information about some 
aspects of the plan. 


Essential Activities 


Fikst, the plan calls for a classi- 

fication of activity as “essential” 
and “non-essential,”’ and a shift from 
the non-essential to essential activi- 
ties. The manifestations of that policy 
has been in the WPB priorities regu- 
lations, the enforced conversion of 
plants and the stoppage of produc- 
tion of many civilian items. It will 
certainly go further. Business would 
make a serious mistake if it assumed 
that the shift is complete, for the re- 
arrangements of industry and trade 
which have occurred are preludes to 
still greater changes. As the war 
effort progresses, the retail trades can 
anticipate restriction of their opera- 
tions. Labor will continue to be at- 
tracted away from normal pursuits 
into war industry, and eventually 
labor and management may be drafted 
into those trades which need workers 
badly. Distribution will feel new 
limitations on cross-hauls of competi- 
tive goods. The manufacture of frills 
and specialties will be stopped. Fur- 
ther limitations on consumer goods 
production will occur. Trade-marked 
goods will be replaced by utility 
models. 


Secondly, steps have been taker: to 
assure consumers that serious in- 
equities will not be produced by an 
inflationary rise in prices. The gov- 
ernment has assumed the burden of 
preserving relative stability of the 
internal civilian economy, and as a 
part of that guarantee, it has placed 
limitations on price increases. Fur- 
ther actions on the inflation front 
are necessary and will occur. As 
shortages are felt, rationing will 
probably be extended, and we may 
adapt our economy, as England has 
done, to a double price system in 
which dollars and ration points must 
both be used in most purchases. 


Thirdly, we have adjusted our fiscal 
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policy to deter inflation and prevent 
war profiteering. The skyrocketing 
government expenditures have creat- 
ed immense surpluses of purchasing 
power which must be drained away 
into government bonds, tax receipts, 
and debt liquidation. 


Post-War Dislocations 


FrOURTHLY, the plan must an- 
ticipate the peace and attempt to 
forestall post-war dislocations. We 
must not allow our anxiety to assure 
a stable post-war world to impede 
the winning of the war, but we must 
also recognize that planning for the 
peace while we are still at war is 
imperative. In front of most con- 
sidered actions by the central control 
you have a right to expect to find and 
probably will find a post-war objec- 
tive as well as a war objective. Thus 
the tax program may provide post- 
war rebates for plant conversion; the 
bond selling program provides post- 
war purchasing power; the training 
program provides post-war skills. 

You might justly ask at this point, 
“How do these rather obvious 
changes in perspective affect a whole- 
sale credit man’s position?” The 
answer, equally obvious, is “in alarm- 
ing degree.” 

As a direct result of the war, re- 
tail business is now more liquid than 
it has been at any time since the early 
20’s. Furthermore, as the ratio of 
accounts receivable to gross sales has 
declined, retail business finds that the 
quantity of working capital which is 
necessary is smaller, and cash sur- 
pluses have been built up and are now 
seeking new activity. As an obvious 
consequence, retailers are themselves 
going on a cash basis, and wholesalers 
discover that a very large number of 
their customers, customers who in 
earlier years were frequently “slow 
pay,” now take advantage of the two 
percent-discount-for-cash privilege. 


Credits Now Liquid 


OUR credit position is now very 

favorable, and you must feel that 
the outlook is also good. Undoubted- 
ly the outlook is favorable. The gen- 
eral picture for the duration of the 
war is one of rapid payment of debts, 
shrinkage of credit volume, and im- 
proved liquidity. Even in the in- 
stances of failure, liquidation is likely 
to be orderly, rapid and characterized 
by small loss to creditors. 
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But the picture is not all roses. The 
effects of war are not uniform, and 
the improved credit experience of re- 
tailers will not be universal. Locali- 
ties which are not benefiting from the 
war will bear watching—for their pay 
is likely to be slow and failures typ- 
ical. The growing mobility of the 
working population will lead to dis- 
locations which will affect credit risks. 
The rapid change in the income status 
of customers of retail establishments 
will have a bearing on credit decisions, 
and wholesale credit departments 
must also anticipate the effects of the 
extension of rationing, the signifi- 
cance of inventory accumulation and 
inventory depletion, and the perform- 
ance of customers who might jeopar- 
dize their business futures by diso- 
beying rationing and price orders. 
Furthermore, the heavy tax burden of 
1943 may remove the surpluses of 
consumers and challenge the liquidity 
of business. 


The Long-Range Picture 


Y AND large, however, the credit 

outlook for the duration is steady. 
It is the long-range, post-war out- 
look which presents the challenge to 
the ingenuity of credit men. 

We do not know when the war 
will end. We do know that when it 
ends, the whole world must readjust. 
It must readjust to absorb its sol- 
diers back into peace-time endeavors, 
to convert its industry to the produc- 
tion of civilian goods, to expand its 
consumption of all goods, and to use 
the tremendous energies of its people 
in a sane, productive fashion. 

It is foolhardy to try to prophesy 
the future with exactness. There 
are too many imponderables, and the 
problems which look almost insur- 
mountable from our vantage may 
solve themselves simply and easily. 
But in good sense it appears that the 
readjustments to the peace will pre- 
sent serious questions. 

For the consideration of the whole- 
sale credit man there will be new 
business, new products, and new con- 
sumer attitudes. A liquid, cash-basis 
community may go on a buying spree 
and may turn into a credit-asking 
community overnight. War-boom 
towns may shrink; war-depression 
towns may boom. Certainly we should 
not forget that there may be post- 
war boom and post-war depression. 
Can a credit man sleep in an environ- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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day, every week or every pay-day. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG! 


Our faith in the victorious 
conclusion for the United 
Nations, of the mighty world 
conflict now raging, stems 
from the confidence that our 
cause is just and that our will 
and courage combined with 
our resources and economic strength 
are equal to the task. 


Yes, we have the strength for victory 
—if we maintain that strength. 


We must keep America strong. 


Back of far-flung battle fronts are long 
supply lines of ships, planes, railroads 
and motor vehicles; mines, farms, fac- 
tories, shipyards, banks, retail markets, 
civilian business enterprises, homes, 
hospitals, churches, schools, and seats 
of government, local and national. 









Insurance companies and 
their agents are having and 
will continue to have a major 
part of the responsibility in 
the imperative task of safe- 
guarding our vital economic 
and industrial fronts. Ex- 
perience and vigilance are their arms. 


The Commercial Union Group stands 
ready as always, through its seven Fire 
and two Casualty and Bonding com- 
panies and their agents, to render the 
fullest insurance service obtainable, for 
the protection of civilian and war en- 
terprises. With Fire Prevention and 
Safety Engineering staffs and facilities 
second to none, we consider that our 
first function is the prevention of avoid- 
able accidental personal injuries, fires 
or other property damage and business 





ictory — Do your part — Buy 
U.S. War Bonds and Stamps 


Buy all you can and be sure to buy them regularly, every 





These, with her intrepid men and interruption. Unquestioned financial 

: women constitute America .eCeRaee resources guarantee prompt indemnifi- 

4 strength which must sustain thearmite§ 8 —s catinn if lam comes 

y of free men who will overcome our 

; onsusies We will keep America strong. 
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Revised System Saves Credit Effort 


and Provides Valuable Information 


(Continued from page 27) 
its success. The present system, two 
years old, for instance, has already 
repaid its investment cost, a substan- 
tial amount. 

Among other things which I have 
mentioned, our system has cut down 
the work on our Cash Sheet to about 
4, of the time formerly required. 
With this system, our Trial Balance 
figures are completed before the end 
of the first working day of the month 
following. This enables us to pro- 
ceed with the handling of our new 
business from the first of the month. 
There is no interruption in the regu- 
lar flow of our routine. 


Fire and Theft Protection 


() UR Auditors approve this system, 

~ particularly in view of the fact 
that our Accounts Receivable records 
are now kept in fire and theft proof 
cabinets. These cabinets will stand 
up under any fire that we might ex- 
perience. Even if a bomb should 
wreck our building, our accounts re- 
ceivable would still be intact. 

How many firms experience great 
difficulties, if not total failure, due to 
the loss of their Accounts Receiv- 
able? As I write this, I have before 
me a letter from a large wholesale 
house telling of their first fire in 76 
years, a complete loss. They ask for 
a statement of account showing all 
outstanding items. 

This company must depend upon 
the honesty of its retailers to re- 
establish its Accounts Receivable. 
The merchandise, which was com- 
pletely destroyed, was covered for 
90%. If, however, there is a serious 
loss on the accounts receivable, it is 
quite conceivable that this can seri- 
ously impair the financial standing of 
this company. 

I know that, in some companies, 
the maintenance of Accounts Receiv- 
able is separated from the Credit and 
Collection Departments. We are re- 
sponsible for all these activities. As 
I see it, the initial extension of credit 
is a matter of judgment, based on 
facts presented by the credit investi- 
gation and such other personal infor- 
mation we may obtain through our 
salesmen. The actual record of the 
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customer, as shown by the Accounts 
Receivable, is confirmation or modi- 
fication of that judgment. Collection 
efforts are the Credit Man’s whip 
with which to keep sluggish accounts 
in line. Just as many good horses 
work better for a gentle prodding, 
many accounts need a certain amount 
of reminding. I do not think that 
these three functions can be divorced 
without danger. There is an old say- 
ing that one master makes a happy 
household. It applies in business, as 
well as in social life. 


Insurance Agents to 
Continue Cooperation 


With Credit Men 


At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents held in Chicago on September 
20th to 24th a very significant report 
of the committee appointed to co- 
operate with Credit Men was pre- 
sented and adopted by the Insurance 
Agents. The following is the text of 
the report by the Insurance Agent 
Committee: It is a significant coin- 
cidence that the fundamental service 
behind the life work both of mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and the National 
Association of Credit Men is exem- 
plified in the slogan of the latter or- 
ganization: “Guarding the Nation’s 
Profits.” It is on the basis of this 
common understanding and profes- 
sional objective that local insurance 
agents are coming to realize more and 
more the advisability of close educa- 
tional and informative cooperation 
with credit men. For insurance defi- 
nitely is the backbone of credit. 

Bcnefited by the pioneering and 
exploratory work of our predeces- 
sors, during which time several angles 
of proper approach to the relationship 
with credit men were fully investi- 
gated, your credit men’s committee 
this year has followed only one ob- 
jective trail—the promotion of a plan 
of public relations and education 
among our local associations and 
members in concert with local units of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. Our task has involved con- 
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siderable detail and correspondence, 
but the painstaking work has evidence 
of producing fruitful, if not imme- 
diate, results. 


Have Joined Associations 


The program, in short, is purely a 
matter of contact and cooperation. 
Throughout the United States there 
are 122 local credit men’s association: 
located in the principal cities. In 
practically all of these cities there are 
local associations of insurance agents. 
Some agents have wisely joined the 
credit men’s associations on an asso- 
ciate basis while others have offered 
willingly their personal or local board 
cooperation in helping to conduct in- 
surance educational forums or in 
other ways extending information 
service on insurance coverages. 

Our committee wishes to empha- 
size to interested members and local 
boards that our objectives with credit 
men in no manner contemplate sales 
approaches. This is a purely personal 
business matter that we feel confident 
is being and can be handled with dis- 
cretion and diplomacy by our mem- 
bers in their relationships with credit 
men. Our major interest and objec- 
tive is, we feel, wisely being confined 
to disinterested co-operation, the 
premise being that the more informed 
credit men become on the necessity 
of having their accounts protected by 
adequate and modern insurance cover- 
ages, and serviced through the Amer- 
ican agency system of insurance pro- 
duction, the more credit men will 
come to look to their local insurance 
agents for the furnishing of this de- 
signed protection. 


Program Limited 


The war, of course, with its eco- 
nomic restrictions on various types 
and tenures of credit, had put a cer- 
tain crimp into the extension of our 
program. Nevertheless, new phases 
of relationship between debtor and 
creditor, principally replacement 
values and material problems, make it 
more necessary than ever before that 
“going” concerns and establishments 
be kept solvent regardless of unan- 
ticipated fire, casualty or surety losses. 
Proper insurance protection will to 
a major degree help guarantee these 
credit obligations. 

The members of your committee 
have worked diligently in helping to 
interest fellow members and _ local 
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THE WAR 


and your 


INSURANCE AGENT 





HESE are days when it is 
ae that we all have a 
sympathetic understanding of the 
other fellow’s problems. No seat 
on the bus, no berth on the train, 
no room in the hotel, the laundry 
late, no meat, no coffee, no gas— 
so what? The railroad’s at war, the 
hotel’s at war, the laundry’s at war 
—we’re a// at war. Your insurance 
agent (or broker) is at war. Many 
of them are actually fighting. All 
of them are doing the best they 
can under the circumstances. 


They’re carrying on... 


The business of those agents who 
are in the armed services is fre- 
quently being carried on by their 
associates—sometimes by members 
of their immediate families. We 
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urge that you continue your insur- 
ance account with such agencies. 
We shall be glad to be of service 
to anyone whose insurance man 
has gone to war. If you have any 
questions toask regarding any form 
of insurance—write us. We won’t 
solicit your business and will en- 
deavor to be as helpful to you as 
we possibly can. 


For the duration... 


Your insurance man can’t get 
around today as much as he would 
like to. The tire and gas situation 
is preventing the personal delivery 
of renewal policies and interfering 
with the frequent checkups that 
most insurance men like to make. 
You can help by calling on your 
insurance agent if you are near his 








Hartford Fire Insurance Company + Hartford Accident and Indemnity Ce 


office and by advising him by 
phone if you are in need of addi- 
tional coverage. And be sure to 
tell him if there is any change in 
the status of your affairs. 


For your protection... 


Nothing will interfere with your 
agent or broker furnishing you with 
any form of insurance protection. 
You may be sure of that. But 
don’t wait for him to see you. If 
you need insurance, give him a 
ring or call at his office. You may 
find him typing his own policies 
and writing letters in longhand be- 
cause some young woman in the 
office has just become a WAAC 
or a WAVE. But he will give 
prompt attention to your insur- 
ance needs—as usual. 


Keep’em Flying! 










1+} HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT _ 
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boards in this program. The country 
was divided into several districts, 
each committee member assuming re- 
sponsibility for the reported credit 
men’s associations in his district. 
Through the splendid cooperation of 
E. B. Moran, central division man- 
ager of the National Association of 
Credit Men, copies of the insurance 
educational program developed with 
the Chicago credit men’s organization 
were made available to all other as- 
sociations as a pattern to follow. 
Among the local boards where 
progress has been or is being made 
with their local credit men’s associa- 
tions are Louisville, Chattanooga, 
Houston, Birmingham, Atlanta and 
Oklahoma City. There are no doubt 
others yet unreported to the com- 
mittee. The experiences of these 
boards are proving exceptionally help- 
ful to the successful promotion and 
evaluation of our program. 


Credit Is Given 


We wish to acknowledge our sin- 
cere appreciation to several persons 
for their advice and counsel in our 
endeavors, principally, in addition to 
Mr. Moran, Don C. Campbell, credit 
manager of the America Fore Group; 
Secretary Peyton B. Bethel of the 
Kentucky association, the executive 
officers of the National Association 
and its New York headquarters staff. 

We desire to recommend that the 
credit men’s committee and its long- 
term public relations and educational 
program be continued as a major ac- 
tivity of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. From our experi- 
ence this past year, several unfortun- 
ate and somewhat perplexing circum- 
stances are in need of remedy for the 
full completion of our objectives, but 
we believe that these can be elimin- 
ated or dissipated in direct relation to 
the spirit and extent of our unselfish 
participation and service to this cause. 


Fighting Fires 
In Confined Spaces 


BY WILLIAM H. EASTON 
Safety Research Institute 

Fire Prevention Week, which will 
be observed October 4 to 10, is a 
time for improving fire defenses and 
teaching fire-fighting forces new 


methods, wherever this is possible. 
This year, the fire brigades of many 
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businesses and industries might prof- 
itably be given special instruction in 
an important, but often overlooked, 
problem—that of fighting fires in con- 
fined spaces, such as basements, cel- 
lars, pits, manholes, vaults, and small 
compartments generally. 

The important feature of this prob- 
lem is that it involves life-hazards 
that exist to a far less degree with 
fires in places where there is ample 
ventilation. 

These hazards originate in the fire 
itself, and go beyond the heat and 
flame. Every fire, especially when 
burning where the ventilation is poor, 
generates large volumes of the deadly 
carbon monoxide, and, frequently, 
other gases, such as hydrogen sul- 
phide and hydrogen cyanide, which 
are even more poisonous. In con- 
sequence, it is always dangerous to 
breathe smoke and fire gases, and 
special care must be taken to avoid 
this danger when the fire is in a 
confined space. 

In fighting fire in a confined space, 
therefore, the following rules should 
always be observed: 

1. Fight the fire from outside the 
space wherever possible, standing. 
where there is fresh air and discharg- 
ing the extinguishing agent on the fire 
through a doorway or other opening. 

2. After the fire is out, do not enter 
the space without respiratory protec- 
tion until it has been thoroughly ven- 
tilated. Some spaces, such as man- 
holes, may have to be ventilated me- 
chanically before they are safe to 
enter. 

3. If a small unventilated space 
must be entered when a fire is burn- 
ing in it, or immediately after the fire 
is extinguished, gas masks must be 
worn. The “all-service” type of 
mask, which protects against carbon 
monoxide as well as other fire gases, 
may be worn when the atmosphere of 
the space is known to contain enough 
air to support life; but, if there is 
reason to believe that the atmosphere 
is deficient in oxygen, some type of 
oxygen breathing equipment must be 
used. 


“How'm | Doin’?” 
(Continued from page 18) 
Just one example is that of a farm 
district, where floods or crop failures, 
for instance, may violently create un- 
usual conditions, in addition to sea- 
sonal differences. The war, of course, 
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has brought about radical changes in 
different industries and in different 
sections of the country. Individual 
study is necessary to determine 
whether in the case of a hard-hit busi- 
ness a credit man should seek its 
liquidation to salvage what he can or, 
as one possibility, intervene at the 
local bank to aid the customer in ob- 
taining a loan to attempt to carry on 
for the duration. 

To obtain the factual information 
and broad outlook necessary for 
handling widely varied individual 
problems, it behooves the credit man 
to take an interested part in activities 
outside his own company. It would 
be to his advantage to meet men deal- 
ing with other phases of business and 
exchange ideas with them. One way 
of doing this is by attending the 
meetings and participating in the 
activities of the local credit men’s as- 
sociation and reading the publications 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men and going to its conventions. 

The credit man should thoroughly 
sell himself and the importance of his 
duties to the officers and fellow em- 
ployes of his firm. By getting the 
cooperation of the salesmen, he should 
be able to improve the customer’s 
opinion of the credit man and better 
the status of the credit fraternity as 
a whole. 


Toddler’s Menu 


“How are you feeling today?” 
asked the doctor. 

“Not at all well.” 

“Humph! Did you take the medi- 
cine I prescribed for you?” 

“es,” 

“Ah, yes—and the diet? I think | 
told you to eat only such food as 
could be easily digested by a three- 
year-old child. Did you follow my in- 
structions ?” 

“Yes, doctor. I ate two handfuls 
of mud, a piece of orange peel, a shoe 
button, and a couple of cigarette 
ends!” 


Carrying the Freight 


“All right back there?” called the 
conductor from the front of the car. 
‘Hold on!” came a feminine voice. 


' “Wait ’til I get my clothes on.” 


The entire car full turned and 
craned their necks expectantly. A 
girl got on with a basket of laundry. 
—E xchange. 
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Is Congress Ripe 
for Economy Action 
at this Session? 


The federal economy drive on 
4 Capitol Hill is gathering momen- 
tum. Federal taxes have begun 
to hit millions of unorganized 
“little fellows,” who, unknowingly, 
hold the balance of political power. 

More than 7,000,000 of them re- 
cently filed their first federal income 
tax returns, under the lowered ex- 
emptions. There was a total of 22,- 
000,000 returns; about half of these 
were taxable. 

Letters demanding nondefense 
economy are now pouring in from 
Main Street to Congressmen; yet the 
impact of war costs on the large low 
income groups has barely begun. In 


the coming fiscal year, these groups | 


will know they are bearing a direct 
share of a war cost expected to run 
to $200 billion or more. Hearings on 
the 1943 Revenue Bill now in prog- 
ress before the House Ways and 


Means Committee point to a general | 
federal retail sales tax with new ex- | 


cise taxes on a long list of items. 


Such a broadening of the federal 


tax base will strengthen the hand of 
the economy bloc in Congress, which 
is headed by Senator Harry F. Byrd 


of Virginia, Chairman of the Joint | 


Committee on Nonessential Expendi- 


tures. According to Senator Byrd’s | 
most recent estimate, nondefense fed- | 


eral expenditures can be reduced by 


$2,078,349,000 in the coming fiscal | 


year; but they won’t be unless the 
millions who pay, register their de- 
mands on Congress for rigid non- 


defense economy. The Senator esti- | 


mates this figure would be equivalent 


to a saving of $94.05 for each person | 


who filed an income tax return this 
year; or $157.68 for each person 
whose return was taxable. 


The fact that Congress is begin- 


ning to turn a deaf ear to the pleas | 


of favored pressure groups who 


urge a “spend-as-usual” policy, is in- | 


dicated by recent action of the House 
in cutting some $58 millions from the 


1943 Agriculture Appropriation Bill. | 
This Bill, H.R. 6709, as reported | 


from the Appropriations Committee 
provided $676.7 million in new ap- 
propriations and $18.4 million reap- 
propriations. The reported bill rep- 
resented a reduction of $177,350,000 


below the President's budget estimate. 
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HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 


x 
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out of our Burroughs’ 





Suggestions like these may help you to obtain 





‘more posting hours a day with your machines 


Relieve the operator of non-posting work— 


Have a clerk do the pre-listing, stuffing, checking for errors, 
heading new accounts, and so on. 


Keep the machine producing steadily — 


Assign a substitute to the machine during the operator's 
rest periods, lunch hours, vacations. 


Combine records or tasks — 


Post related records together, and obtain statistics or figures 
for reports as a by-product of regular routines. 


Take full advantage of machine features— 


Make sure that the operators are thoroughly familiar with 
all keyboard controls, automatic features and the various 
special time-saving advantages built into the machines 
they are using. 

7 7 7 
For many other suggestions that will help you get the most 


out of your present Burroughs equipment, telephone your 
local Burroughs office, or, if you prefer, write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE Co., DETROIT, MICH. 


bite aelited et 


FOR VICTORY—BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Psychology of Credit Letters 
(Continued from Page 12) 















































" Sell Its Experience and Reputation 


Since every house has its own sales vocabulary, and 
its selling arguments peculiar to its product, no attempt 
is made to furnish specific material here. The outline 
is intended merely as a help to the credit man in organ- 
izing his material in collaboration with his sales depart- 
ment. A card file of selling arguments is recommended. 


Strive for Economy of Expression 


OR purposes of analysis and identification, the ex- 
amples on the foregoing pages have been listed as 
separate sentences, or portions of sentences. Naturally 
in practical letter writing, where it is necessary to accom- 
plish the effect in as few words as possible, a separate 
sentence or paragraph should not be devoted to each 
psychological objective. Two or more approaches can 
usually be embodied in the same sentence or short para- 
graph. 
Substitute implication for actual statement. It is what 
you do not say, but only imply, that has the greatest 
power. 


Analysis of Paragraphs Shown Below 


Par. 1. Saves pride; uses social pressure; appeals to 
self-interest. 


Par. 2. Saves pride; appeals to self-interest. 
Par. 3. Appeals to self-interest ; saves pride. 
Par. 4. Employs social pressure; appeals to self-in- 
terest. 
. Par. 5. Same as 4. 
Par. 6. Acknowledges his right to protection; com- 


mands respect ; reassures him he has nothing 
to lose; appeals to self-interest. 

Par. 7. Establishes his importance; appeals to self- 
interest. 


1. The practice of submiting financial statements either 
to the agencies, or direct to the creditor is becoming 
more and more prevalent, because such concrete in- 
formation provides a definite and effective means of 
establishing proper credit arrangements with a min- 
imum of delay. 

2. The reason we like the practice and regularly ask 
for financial statements from our customers is that 
when we have a clear picture of a customer’s finan- 
cial situation, we can really give our best cooper- 
ation in all situations. 

3. I know you will want to have the goods in your 
store for your Dollar Day event. That is why I 
wish to speed up the usual credit preliminaries by 
consulting you direct for the information we need. 

4. Most of our customers are glad to furnish these fig- 

ures to us because they realize that we are thereby 

placed in position to work hand in hand with them, 
and give them intelligent service. 

It’s the modern way. Nowadays we all seek con- 

crete knowledge and live by scientific facts. The 

practice of using financial statements as a basis for 
credit is just another application of scientific prin- 
ciple. The credit man no longer works in the dark, 
but has all the facts before him, and is thereby able 


cy 
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to work with his customers in an intelligent and 
helpful manner. 

Private as this information necessarily is, we still 
do not hesitate to ask our customers for it, because 
we naturally treat it confidentially, and it is our way 
of preparing ourselves to give our best and most in- 
telligent credit service to our accounts. 

Naturally the credit agencies cannot give you the 
rating which your business merits, unless they know 
what your situation is. With no thought of being 
presumptuous, but simply because we should like to 
see the rating books reflect the proper information 
about you, we should like to suggest that you con- 
sider submitting a statement to the agencies. 


Analysis of Paragraphs Shown Below 


Par. 8. Establishes the customer's importance; ap- 
peals to self-interest. 

Par. 9. Builds up pride; uses social pressure. 

Par. 10. Builds up pride; establishes his importance. 

Par. 11. Acknowledges his rights; reassures him that 
he has nothing to lose. 

Par. 12. Reassures him; suggests that others are com- 
plying ; acknowledges his right to be cautious. 

Par. 13. Acknowledges his good performance; uses 
social pressure; appeals to self-interest. 

Par. 14. Appeals to goodwill; self-interest ; infers that 

he is habitually frank and open. 
. Appeals to goodwill; self-interest. 


on 


Par. | 


. We place a high value on financial information 
which we secure direct from our customers. Com- 
ing from the merchant himself, it is more complete 
and enlightening, and places us in better position to 
cooperate in return. 

Mr. ————— spoke so favorably about the attrac- 
tive appearance and generally progressive atmos- 
phere of your shop, that I feel confident you sub- 
scribe also to the modern practice of furnishing 
financial statements as a basis for credit. 

Mr. ————— tells me that your store has been at- 
tracting a constantly increasing amount of business 
as he has observed it in his visits to Blankville. | 
am sure that this progress is gratifying to you, and 
that it will be favorably reflected in your statement. 
We know that many business men wish to keep 
volume figures confidential for competitive reasons. 
and we fully sympathize with that point of view. 
You may rest assured, however, that the informa- 
tion you give us will be treated with careful dis- 
cretion. 

Your statement will be treated in strict confidence. 
We have proved our integrity in this respect to 
numerous other customers, who, like yourself, do 
not as a matter of policy, submit statements for 
publication. 

A good paying record is something to be proud of. 
and rightfully occupies an important position in 
credit considerations. It, however, is not the only 
factor. Most business houses today are also requir- 
ing definite financial information, because it provides 
the most serviceable guide for closer cooperation 
between creditor and customer. 

We are always completely open and frank in our 
discussions about credit, because we believe that is 
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the best way to arrive at work- | 


able credit arrangements, and we 
are confident you share our feel- 
ings. 

. Credit is largely a matter of 
mutual confidence, and that in 
turn rests on frankness and un- 
derstanding. It is in this spirit 
we have written you, feeling sure 
that through a frank discussion 
we can arrive at mutually satis- 
factory and beneficial working 
arrangements. 


Analysis of the Complete Letter 


Shown Below 

Resells the goods 

Saves pride from injury 
by making the request for 
financial statement applic- 
able to all customers; ap- 
peals to self-interest, by 
showing that he has some- 
thing to gain by cooperat- 
ing. 

Establishes his importance 
by two modest compli- 
ments; reassures him 
against his feeling of cau- 
tion; uses social pressure 
by showing that others in 
his position comply. 

Puts the request on a 
broad basis; appeals to 
goodwill and self-interest. 
Suggests action. 


Par. 1. 
Par. 2. 


Par. 3. 


Par. 4. 


Par. 5. 


A Complete Letter 
Dear Sir: 

Many thanks for the order which 
you placed with Mr. for 
Style #———. You have se- 
lected a real volume-building num- 
ber, which you can offer to your 
customers as an outstanding value 
in the 89¢ field. 

In opening a new account, we 
try to make our credit preliminaries 
as simple as possible, so that we 
can get started promptly on the 


really important job of servicing | 


the order. We do, however, sub- 


scribe to the modern practice of | 


using financial statements as a 
basis for credit, and ask for them 
from all of our accounts, because 
we feel that when we have com- 
plete information, we are able to 
cooperate intelligently with our 
customers in all situations. 

Our credit agency tells us that 
you have been serving your com- 
munity there for many years. They 
have given us other favorable in- 
formation abotit you of a general 
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Our of the 


night, death and destruction plunge 
toward earth. 


This was the night foreseen long be- 
fore... the night filled with bombers 
sweeping back and forth dropping 
their terrible cargoes...the night filled 
with fighter planes darting swiftly 
after the enemy...this was the night 
for which the people had prepared. 


Now they are safe in shelters, safe 
under steel and concrete domes. 


Your business, too, is constantly 
threatened with sudden, catastrophic 
raids. Without the slightest warning 
any customer— even the largest and 
most trusted—may become insolvent, 
imposing a serious loss on you and 
other creditors. 


Against such risk, you need the 
protection of 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


An AMERICAN CREDIT policy is the 
strategic defense employed by 
thousands of manufacturers and 
wholesalers to protect working 
capital and profits against unfore- 
seen credit losses. AMERICAN 
CREDIT guarantees payment of 
accounts receivable... guarantees 
reimbursement for losses caused 
by the insolvency of customers. 


Write Dept. C-9 for your FREE copy 
of our new brochure “The A-B-C of 
Credit Insurance.” 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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nature, but cannot furnish us with 
anything concrete, because they do 
not have your financial statement. 
Will you, therefore, send us a copy 
on the enclosed blank, for our own 
private use? We assure you we 
will treat it in confidence, just as 
we do those of other customers 
who, as a matter of policy, do not 
submit statements to the agencies, 
but who regularly cooperate with 


us. 

You see, we not only want to 
make credit arrangements for your 
first order, but to provide for your 
future requirements as well. For 
we are going to try to serve you 
in a way that will make you a per- 
manent customer. 

Will you fill out the form and 
return it to us promptly? 

Yours very truly, 


New Schedule of Bond Premiums 
is Announced for War Contracts 


As announced in the September issue, 
the War Department has issued a directive 
for the return of Payment Bonds on most 
all Government contracts. The directive 
leaves to the discretion of the purchasing 
official whether the Payment Bond shall be 
used but directs that Payment Bonds shall 
be the general rule in all war contracts. 

A new schedule of bond premiums sub- 
mitted by the Towner Rating Bureau has 
been put in effect. The following schedule 
of rates for War Department construction 
and supply contracts is now in force: 


1. Lump Sum Class B Construction Con- 
tracts: 
(a) Performance Plus Payment Bonds: 


Per M on Con- 
Contract Price tract Price Min. 
Up to $2,500,000 $6.65 $10 


Excess over $2,500,000 $5.00 
Where total of Performance and Pay- 
ment Bonds is less than 15% of contract 
price—$45 per M on penalty of bond. 
2. Lump Sum Class A Construction 
Contract: 
Performance Plus Payment Bonds: 


Contract Price Per M on Con- 
tract Price Min. 
Up to $2,500,000 $5.00 $7.50 


Excess over $2,500,000 3.75 
Where total of Performance and Pay- 
ment Bond is less than 10% of contract 
price—$40 per M on penalty of bond. 
3. Payment Bonds Only (Labor and 
Suppliers of Materials) : 
Applicable to Both Lump Sum Class 
A and B Contracts: 


Contract Price Per M on Con- 
tract Price Min. 
Up to $2,500,000 $4.50 $10 


Excess over $2,500,000 3.35 
Maximum premium 3.3% on penalty 
of bond. 

4. Supply Contracts : 

(a) Performance Bonds only: 

$1. per M on contract price. Max- 
imum $3 per M on penalty of bond. 

Minimum $5. 

(b) Payment Bonds only (Labor and 
Suppliers of Materials) : 

For Payment Bonds on contracts of 
$6,250,000 or less. 

Where penalty of bond is 50% or less 
on contracts of $1,000,000 or less and 40% 
or less on contracts over $1,000,000: $2.25 
per M on—50% of the contract price where 
the contract is $1,000,000 or less; 40% of 
the contract price where the contract is 
over $1,000,000. 

Where Penalty of Bond exceeds 50% 
of contract price on contracts of $1,000,000 
or less and exceeds 40% of contracts over 
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$1,000,000: $2.25 per M on Penalty of 
Bond. 

For Payment Bonds on contracts over 
$6,250,000—$2.25 per M on penalty of 
bond. Minimum premiums $5,625. 

5. (a) Advance Payment Bonds on the 
usual forms heretofore required by the 
War Department which guarantee con- 
tracts covering advance payments of money 
only not guaranteeing performance. 

Rates are computed on all moneys ad- 
vanced. 


Per M 
First $2,500,000 .......... .00 
Next $2,500,000 .......... 5.75 
Next $2,500,000 .......... 5.50 
Over $7,500,000 .......... 5.00 


6. Total Production Costs: 
All of the foregoing rates are subject 
to the following scale of commissions: 


Unit 
Production 

Cost 

First $1,000 of premium ... 15% 
Next $1,500 of premium ... 124% 
Next $2,500 of premium ... 714% 

Over $5,000 of premium ... 5% 


Maximum commission on any bond is 
$5,000. (Treat as one bond the premiums 
charged for both Performance and Pay- 
ment bonds on Class A and B contracts.) 
If commission computed at the above scale 
is more than $5,000 the excess over $5,000 
shall be used to reduce the premium. Pro- 
ducers’ rate of commission shall not be 
more than two-thirds of total production 
cost. 

7. The Foregoing Is Subject to the Fol- 
lowing Provisions: 

(a) Rates apply to all contracts award- 
ed by the War Department, headquarters 
of services supply, or any department or 
agency thereof covering Class A and B 
construction contracts supply contracts, and 
to advance payment bonds issued in con- 
nection therewith. 

(b) Reduced rates shall apply to con- 
tracts awarded August 28, 1942, or there- 
after, and apply to both general and sub- 
contracts written for the War Department, 
or contractors (general or sub-contractors) 
performing War Department conttracts. 

(c) Stipulated time for completion of 
Construction Class A or B contracts shall 
not exceed twelve months. 

(d) The reduced rates are for the pe- 
riod of the present emergency. 
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““War Widows”’ Are 
Variously Affected 


By State Laws 


A United Press dispatch from 
Washington under date of Sep- 
M tember 24, gives the following 
interesting side light on how 
“War Widows” are affected by the 
laws in some states :—The “war wid- 
ows” who have been left behind to 
run things at home may encounter 
some legal complications in a number 
of states. 

Absence of the men is expected to 
bring into the limelight many strange 
laws which have been aging in the 
statute books for years. 

In Florida, for example, a woman 
can't go to the bank and sign a note 
by herself—her husband must sign it 
with her. The same holds true if 
she wants to sell or mortgage her 
real property. The only legal re- 
course—if the husband were away— 
would be the fact he was insane or 
had wilfully deserted. 

And in California, Pennsylvania 
and Texas a woman running a busi- 
ness cannot obtain goods on her own 
credit unless she has been made a 
free trader by court decree. 

In many states, the question of 
guardianship is due to arise because 
the father is stipulated as guardian 
rather than the mother—and dad has 
gone off to war. 


Points Out Other Laws 


STUDY of the legal status of 

women in America has_ been 
made by Sara Louise Buchanan, a 
lawyer attached to the women’s bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor. 

She called attention to other por- 
tions of the law, such as the following: 

The fact that common law mar- 
riages are not honored in 24 states 
if they are contracted within their 
confines. 

In Arkansas, Florida, North Caro- 
lina and Texas a husband must sue 
with and for his wife in court. 

In Idaho, Texas, Missouri and Vir- 
ginia a father is not compelled to sup- 
port illegitimate children. 

In Oklahoma women aren’t eligible 
for the eight major state offices—in- 
cluding the office of superintendent of 
public \instruction, which usually is 


(Continued on page 38) 
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“Read Your Policy” 
(Continued from page 14) 


at times, insurance companies may be 
proved in error. After the Tacoma 
Narrows Bridge collapsed in Novem- 
ber of 1940, The Washington State 
Toll Bridge Authority asserted that 
the bridge was a total loss and entered 
claim for $5,200,000; but the twenty- 
two carriers with whom the insurance 
had been placed contended that the 
fallen span could be replaced for $1,- 
800,000 and offered to settle for that 
amount. Arbitrators finally deter- 
mined that the carriers should pay 
$4,000,000 cash and grant to the 
State salvage rights and interest in 
the properties remaining such as piers 
and anchorages. 

This case, however, is an outstand- 
ing exception to the general rule that 
contested claims are usually decided 
in favor of insurance companies be- 
cause refusal to pay is usually based 
on excellent precedents, court tested. 


Mere Misunderstandings 


HE great majority of contests be- 

tween assureds and carriers re- 
sult from an assured’s misunderstand- 
ing of policies or misconception of the 
application of the insurance provided 
by the policy. Many of these dis- 
agreements could be avoided by as- 
sureds through careful reading and 
analysis of policies. 

This is not at all difficult, for poli- 
cies may be separated for clarity into 
three sections: (a) the basic insuring 
contract; (b) rights and duties or 
terms and conditions of policies; (c) 
exclusions. This, too, is the order in 
which most policies are written. 

The first section states the agree- 
ment between the assured and the 
carrier, subject to the terms and con- 
ditions and stipulations which form 


the second section, outlining the pre- 


cise obligations of the assured and the 
application of the insurance. Finally, 
most policies list types of losses which 
are not insured by a particular policy 
such as, for example, exclusion in fire 
insurance policies of a fire loss fol- 
lowing collapse of a building. 

The importance of reading and 
understanding insurance policies is 


emphasized and more easily remem-: 


bered by recalling that the old adage, 
“Where there’s smoke there’s fire,” 
is countered by fire insurance com- 
panies with, “There must be a visible 
flame.” 
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on the job 


A big compensation insurance problem of yours 


Pouring into the plants of geared-up 
America today are youngsters who have 
never before worked—young men set- 
tling at last in steady jobs—middle-aged 
who have not turned a hand in years. 

New to this “green labor” are plant 
surroundings, machinery, equipment, 
routine of operations. 

Even the U. S. Government, realizing 
that this unfamiliarity between the new 
man and his job is responsible for stag- 
gering industrial losses each year, is do- 
ing something about it. 

The Labor Department is asking Con- 
gress for a substantial appropriation to 
set up a special safety service for defense. 

Report department officials: 

Over-all defense work is being even more 
seriously delayed by industrial accidents than 
by strikes. 

Forty battleships, it is estimated, could 
have been built with time lost last year 
through industrial accidents. 

As a practical businessman consider 


Lumberme 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Home Office: Mutual Insurance Bidg., Chicago 
Operatingin New York State as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 


this: a minor phase of an accident in 
your plant is the cost of medical care and 
compensation paid by your insurance 
company. 

Four times greater, on an average, are hidden 
costs you pay in machine and product damage, 
loss of skilled services, precious time through 
personnel adjustments, of stalled operations 
that lower efficiency, morale and, conse- 
quently—profits. 

In the face of this, isn’t it good business 
itself to establish in your plant at once a 
planned safety program? 


Lumbermens Safety Engineering Serv- 
ice offers you its staff of highly skilled 
experts. They’ll make a study of your 
operations—quietly, no interruptions— 
discuss the findings with you and, if you 
say the word, plans will be drawn and 
carried out in detail—at no cost to you. 

One of our experts will call at your 
convenience. There is no obligation what- 
ever. You have all to gain, nothing to lose. 

Drop us a line—today. 





Affiliate, American Motorists Insurance Company 
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Some Problems Which After-the-W ar 
Dislocations May Bring To Us 


(Continued from page 20) 


ment so pregnant with the possibili- 
ties of good and bad decisions? 


Forecast for Southwest 
4ORECASTS are bound to be part 


opinion, part reason, and part emo- 
tion. Perhaps hopes have led to wish- 
ful forecasting, but it appears to me 
that the Southwest faces a very opti- 
mistic business future. The war has 


hastened our section’s industrial de- 
velopment. 


On the coast and in West 
AGES me 
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About 135 years ago, the small percentage of 
policyholders among America’s 7 millions, 
transacted their business direct with the com- 
panies. Only a person of well-known standing 
in his;community could obtain insurance, and 
communications between company and policy- 
holder were slow, time-wasting and generally 
unsatisfactory. The birth, growth and devel- 
opment of the American Agency System has 
changed insurance practices as much as life 


itself has changed in America since that time. 


The duties and responsibilities of today’s insur- 
ance agent are many and varied. Through his un- 
paralleled services, policyholders receive personal 
contact with a fellow citizen, not only equipped 


by knowledge and experience to offer advice and 


National Union 


and Birmingham 


FIRE INSURANCE Terie 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH =: 
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Texas a great chemical industry is 
developing. Tomorrow Texas may 
produce the synthetics of the world. 
In East Texas and on the coast a 
great metal culture is taking form. It 
will yield steel, tin, and magnesium 
for the rebuilding of the world. Our 
tidewater is becoming and should re- 
main the embarkation point for ship- 
ments to a vigorous, growing new 
culture, the culture of the American 
Republics. Our cotton, oil, timber, 
and agricultural produce will enter a 
world market as media for improve- 
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guidance—but able to be on hand when a loss oc- 
curs. Likewise, through his services, capital stock 
fire insurance companies are able to spread the 
benefits they are equipped to give the public to 
every city and hamlet throughout the land, 
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ment in the world 
The aircraft facto 
the durable goods 
day after the war, and o 
will benefit materially by carr : 
into the peace the industrial skills 
they have learned during the war. 

Let us be optimistic—but alert. A 
credit man’s job at any time demands 
astute reckoning. No time in our 
history has been in greater flux, 
fraught with more danger or preg- 
nant with more promise. In such a 
time, business must be acute. 








Sam Schneider 
Suggests 


“The modern and alert Credit 
Executive should be asking him- 
self some of these questions: 

1—What should be the credit 
policy of my organization 
in the face of everchanging 
business conditions? Shall 
I adopt a tightened-credit 
policy ? 

2—What effect will the in- 
creased Income Tax have 
on my customers? 

3—Does my collection program 
on my Accounts Receivable 
need revision? Shall I 


shorten the collection per- 
iod ? 

4—How many of my custom- 
ers will priorities and a 
lack of critical materials 


affect ? 

5—Is it my increased respon- 
sibility to watch for exces- 
sive inventories, increased 
expenses and over-expan- 
sion. 

6—What can Credit Manage- 
ment do to check excessive 
swings of the business 
cycle? 

7—What will be the effect of 
Regulation W on Consumer 
Credit ? 

8—What can the Credit De- 
partment do to promote 
good-will ? 

9—Am I fully prepared 
through education and 
study to meet the peculiar 
and unusual situations con- 
fronting me? 

10—-Is this the time for more 
personal contacts by the 
Credit Manager ?” 
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Life Insurance 
Serves As Reserve 


to Meet Contingencies 
(Continued from page 15) 


surance to provide the cash to pay for 
a deceased partner’s interest, or to 
pay for his stock in a closely held 
corporation, is the modern means of 
solving equitably when all are here to 
reach a fair decision the problem of 
the needs of the widow and children 
at the same time that it solves the 
problem of the needs of those who 
will rernain to manage the business. 


How Group Insurance Helps 
"T. HERE is a new element today in 

the examination of a firm’s credit. 
It is the presence of or the lack of 
satisfactory and wholesome labor re- 
lations with the firm’s employees. 
Good labor relations are enhanced by 
the cooperative purchase of mass 
forms of insurance to relieve em- 
ployees of many of the fears which 
affect their efficiency. In general, 
these forms provide a death benefit 
about equal to the amount of annual 
wage or salary; weekly income equal 
to % to % of base pay for non-occu- 
pational accidents or for disease for 
which the employee is not entitled to 
benefits under a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law; daily benefits for 
hospitalization and = surgical fees; 
monthly pension at retirement sup- 
plementary to the minimum provided 
under the public plan of social secur- 
ity. They are called Group Life in- 
surance, Accident & Sickness insur- 
ance, Hospitalization and Surgical 
lee Benefit insurance, together with 
Pension and Retirement Plans, pur- 
chased jointly by employer and em- 
ployees to remove most of the basic 
fears and often are the foundation 
upon which wholesome labor rela- 
tions have been built. 

The president of one of the coun- 
try’s leading corporations is quoted 
as having said recently, “Some of this 
company’s current difficulties are the 
result of its past failure to provide 
ior aging employees and to bring 
younger workers into its operation.” 

Commenting on this statement, 
THE INSURANCE RESEARCH 
& REVIEW SERVICE added, 
“The adoption of such plans is not 
mere philanthropy or evidence of 
social-mindedness on the part of the 
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employer; it is good sound business, 
sensible management, and sound 
planning against problems that may 
some day contribute to reduced Oper- 
ations, lower dividend records,”—and 
even a questionable Credit Risk. 


Too Suggestive 
Much of the success of the flower 
show had been due to Smith, who’d 
organized it all, and, being an ardent 
horticulturist, had won quite a few 
prizes. | 


aaa 


FIREMAN'S FUND 
HOPAE FIRE & MARINE 


Later on, he was reading the report 
in the local paper when he jumped to 
his feet, with an angry bellow. 

“Why, what’s wrong?” asked Mrs. 
Smith, dropping her knitting at the 
outburst. 

“Listen to this!” he roared. “It 
says here: ‘As Mr. Smith mounted 
the platform to open the show, all 
eyes were fixed on the large red nose 
he displayed. Only years of careful 
cultivation could have produced an 
exhibit of such brilliance.’ ”’ 
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Central Managers 
Meet in Chicago 
on September 22-23 


Chicago: The secretary-managers of 
the Central Division met at the Union 
League Club on September 22nd and 23rd 
for their annual conference under the 
chairmanship of Harvey T. Hill, Secre- 
tary of the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men. Among the subjects discussed by 
the Central Division managers were: 

“Maintaining Membership and Keeping 
Up Membership Income.” 

“War Activities as an Aid to Increased 
Interest.” 

“Credit Interchange.” 

“Collection Department.” 

“Adjustment Bureau.” 

As a closing item on the Wednesday 
morning session, the secretary-managers 
will be invited to tell “What’s on My 
Mind.” This session will be under the 
chairmanship of G. Royal Neese, of Chat- 
tanooga. 

National President Bruce Tritton pre- 
sided at the luncheon meeting on Wednes- 
day, at which time Local and National 
relationships and responsibilities were dis- 
cussed. 





Add to Roster of 


National Committees 





Legislative Committee 


John E. Hoff, of the Klearflax Linen 
Looms, Inc., of Duluth, Minn., has been 
named to the Legislative Committee as a 
member to supervise State legislative work 
in District X—Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 


Membership Committee 


The following names were inadvertently 
omitted from the announcement of the Na- 
tional Membership Committee as presented 
in the September issue: Geo. T. Stock- 
fleth, California Wire Cloth Corp., 1101 
22nd Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

R. J. Stowell, Natl. Bank of Commerce, 
2nd Ave. & Spring St., Seattle, Wash. 

O. L. Ulrich, J. D. Roszell Co., 102 Oak 
St., Peoria, Ill 

A. C. Walstrom, Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 
614 S. 11th St., Omaha, Nebraska. 

Chas. W. White, Logan Co., Franklin & 
Buchanan Sts., Louisville, Ky. 

Harold Womack, Zork Hdwe. Co., P. 
O. Box 602, El Paso, Texas. 
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Newark Offers Excellent Program for 


Tri-State Conference 











Mr. Gutting is presented with a 


Gruen Watch 


J. G. Gutting Is 
Honor Guest at 
Cincinnati Dinner 


Cincinnati: The members of the Cin- 
cinnati Association of Credit Men turned 
out in large numbers on the evening of 
September 23rd for a testimonial dinner in 
honor of John G. Gutting who has served 
the Cincinnati Association for more than 
twenty-five years, most of the time acting 
as treasurer. Mr. Gutting, who is presi- 
dent of the Second National Bank, has 
served that institution for fifty-five years. 

Mr. Gutting received a large number of 
congratulatory messages at the dinner and 
also was presented with a bound book of 
letters which had been written by many 
of the members of the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation expressing their thanks to Mr. 
Gutting for his long and unstinted service 
to the Association. 


NATIONAL BOARD MEETS 
IN CHICAGO 

The fall session of the National 

Board of Directors of N.A.C.M. 


was held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago on September 
24, 25 and 26. A report of this 
session will be presented in the 
November issue. 
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on Oct. 15-17 


28 Annual Meet 
To Hear Several 
Important Talks 


Newark: The New Jersey Association 
of Credit Men is making plans for enter- 
taining a large crowd at the 28th annual 
Tri-State Conference which will be held 
at the Robert Treat Hotel in Newark on 
October 15th, 16th and 17th. The slogan 
for the conference is “Business Trends in 
the New Economy.” The opening session 
on October 16th will present three im- 
portant talks. Walter Mitchell, Jr., will 
speak on “Wartime Trends in Business 
Births and Deaths.” Charles H. Watts, 
president of the Beneficial Industrial Loan 
Corp., will speak on “Consumer Credit in 
War.” Robert R. Wason, president of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., and a 
member of the Post War Problems Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, will speak on “Post War Plan- 
ning.” 

National President Bruce R. Tritton and 
the Hon. Charles Edison, Governor of 
New Jersey, will be the honored guests at 
the luncheon meeting on Friday noon. 

The Friday afternoon session will listen 
to an address by E. William Lane on “Yes- 
terday, Today and Tomorrow” and then 
will go into a panel discussion on “The 
Effect of the War on Credit Manage- 
ment.” The panel leaders are David E. 
Golieb, treasurer, International Handker- 
chief Co.; Laurence E. Falls, vice presi- 
dent, American Insurance Co.; William G. 
Betsch, assistant vice president and man- 
ager of William Iselin & Co., New York; 
James F. Hughes, Certified Public Ac- 
countant of New York; and Kenneth A. 
Patterson of the National Association staff. 

The afternoon session will wind up with 
a talk by Dr. Eugene E. Agger, head of 
the Economic Department of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, on “War Time Economic Trends 
in Bank Credit.” The annual banquet of 
the Tri-State Conference will feature an 
address by Henry H. Heimann. 

On Saturday morning, October 17th, an- 
other panel discussion will be directed by 
Carl H. Henrikson, Jr., Regional Business 
Consultant of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce; Dr. Louis P. Starkweather, 
Associate Professor of Finance, New York 
University; Kenneth H. Campbell, Chief 
Exporters Service Division, Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. The subject of this panel 
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discussion will be “Business Trends as Seen 
Behind a Government Desk.” Other im- 
portant items on the Saturday program 
are addresses by Alexander Wafl on “En- 
gineering Tolerances Applied to the Credit 
Structure During Wartime.” Dr. Paul F. 
Cadman, of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, will speak on “The Price of Price 
Control.” 

The Tri-State Conference, one of the 
largest and oldest in the country, probably 
will set a new attendance record for the 
excellent meeting scheduled for Newark. 


Thomas A. Smith of 


Fraud Prevention 


Department Dies 


Thomas A. Smith of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who for a lengthy period was engaged as 
a representative of the Fraud Prevention 
Department of the National Association of 
Credit Men passed to his eternal reward on 
Sunday, September 20th. 

Representatives of the Society of Former 
Agents of the FBI, Police Department of 
the City of New York, County District 
Attorney’s office, State Attorney General’s 
office, Army & Navy as well as the Fraud 
Prevention Department of the National 
Association of Credit Men attended the 
church services and the funeral. 

Prior to taking up employment with the 
Investigation Bureau of the Association 
“Tom” as he was affectionately known to 
his countless number of friends, was en- 
gaged as an Agent of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in which service he pos- 
sessed an enviable record in the detection 
and prosecution of violators of the Fed- 
eral Laws. 

Mr. Smith, a native of New York after 
graduating from St. Francis Xavier Col- 
lege was appointed to the U. S. Customs 
Service in which service he had many very 


Petroleum Industry 


Holds Conference 
in St. Louis, Oct. 26 


St. Louis: The annual conference of 
the Petroleum Division of the National 
Association of Credit Men will be held on 
October 26th-28th at the Coronado Hotel. 
Some of the subjects that will be dis- 
cussed include: “Rationing of Petroleum 
Products”, “Truck Transport Delivieries”, 
“Returnable Steel Drums”, “Governmental 
Accounts”, “Credit Terms to Jobbers and 
Resellers”, “Credit Cards”, “Farm Ac- 
counts”, “Effect on Credit Risks of In- 
creased Taxation”. Clarence M. Stewart, 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
will be one of the speakers and J. Gordon 
Dakins, National Educational Director for 
the National Retail Credit Association, 
will also speak on “Retail Credit in War- 
time”. 

This is one of the largest industry divi- 
sions in the National Association of Credit 
Men, and it is expected that this year’s 
meeting will draw a large attendance be- 
cause of the important problems to be 
discussed. 

Robert P. Dean, who is serving as chair- 
man of the Petroleum Industry Group, 
announces that the program for the three- 
day session will be of the “open forum” 
variety. 


important assignments and was the first 
representative of the Government at the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. 

He was an expert accountant and as 
such handled a large number of cases in- 
volving false financial statements. 

Mr. Smith is survived by his daughters 
Miss Dorothy U. Smith, Assistant Attor- 
ney General of the State of New York 
and by Mrs. Wm. P. Loughran. 


250 at Luncheon of 
Los Angeles C.M. A. 
in First Fall Meet 


Los Angeles: Approximately 250 men 
and women were present at the monthly 
luncheon meeting of the Los Angeles Cred- 
it Men’s Association, Thursday noon, Sep- 
tember 17th, at the Biltmore Hotel. 

After partaking of the justly famous 
Biltmore luncheon the crowd settled down 
to hear what had promised to be a thrill- 
ing and exciting talk on the “Comman- 
dos.” Bruce Thomas most capably ful- 
filled all of the highly complimentary state- 
ments that have been said about him. 

As a man “who was there,” he told the 
thrilling story of the “toughest troops in 
the world,” Britain’s super-trained fighting 
men who combined all the exploits of 
Tarzan, Daniel Boone, Robin Hood, Su- 
perman and Popeye—the cagiest, canniest 
warriors ever developed for modern war- 
fare—the “Commandos.” 


Los Angeles Zebras 
Begin Fall Season 


Los Angeles: The Los Angeles Herd 
of Zebras initiated the fall season on Sep 
tember 25th with a stag dinner party at 
the home of Art Johnson, North Holly- 
wood. The next event on the Zebra roster 
is October 22nd with the first initiation 
and fun-fest of the year in which the 
San Diego Herd will participate. 

The Service Flag of the Los Angeles 
Herd shows four stars representing the 
following four members: Pvt. John O. 
Vinson, 318th Ordnance Dept MT/Q, 
Camp Bowie, Texas; Lt. J. W. Fredrick- 
son, living at home, stationed at San 
Pedro; R. P. Harrell, Box 51, U.S.C. De- 
tachment, Baker, Calif.; Don Murray, Fort 
MacArthur (temporary). 





Above picture shows thosé attending the luncheon meeting at the Conference of Secretary-Managers of the West- 
ern Division held at Portland on August 17th-20th. Those standing from left to right are Owen S. Dibbern, San 
Francisco, Western Division manager; E. L. Blaine, Jr., Seattle, Western Division vice president; Lawrence Holz- 
man, San Diego; O. H. Walker, San Francisco; E. W. Johnson, Portland; D. A. Weir, New York City, Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Manager, NACM; Robert Peel, Salt Lake City; Gordon Whipple, Tacoma; K. S. Thomson, Oakland; W. F. 
Fisher, Bellingham; J. S. Ferns, president, San Francisco; Charles Hoppe, San Francisco; George Brainard, San 
Francisco; L. R. Pendell, president, Portland; R. G. Zepeda, president, Phoenix; Allan Hopkins, Portland; Earl Porter, 
Seattle; Frank Jerome, ‘president, Seattle; C. J. Morrissey, Sacramento; J. B. McKelvy, Denver; Charles Corbin, Jr., 


Seattle; R. N. Swanson, president, Denver; W. L. Ignatius, Spokane. 


Those seated from left to tight are as follows: 


Frank Morris, Lewiston; E. B. Lung, Tacoma; Leland Weaver, Los Angeles; E. D. Ross, past national president, 
Portland; V. D. Stuart, nationa! director, Oakland; Kenneth Bugbee, president, Oakland; David Turtledove, Port- 
land; J. . Vance, El Paso; Frank Dudley, national director, Portland; C. P. King, Seattle; F. J. Carpenter, national 
director, Los Angeles; S. P. Chase, Los Angeles. 
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New Englanders 
To Meet October 29 


Providence—Credit Executives from the 
New England area will convene here on 
Thursday, October 29, at the Providence 
Biltmore Hotel for the Annual New Eng- 
land Conference which is being sponsored 
this year by the Rhode Island Ass’n of 
Credit Men. Past National Director How- 
ard Almy of Collyer Insulated Wire Co., 
is Chairman of the New England Confer- 
ence Program Committee, and expects to 
announce shortly the full details of the 
speaking and social sessions. 

Delegates from affiliated Associations in 
Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Mass.; 
Hartford, Waterbury, Bridgeport and New 
Haven, Conn.; and Providence, R. I., are 
expected to be in attendance at this war 
time credit parley. 


Edna Wilks to 
Wed on October 1st 


Cincinnati: Mrs. Edna Wilks, of Grace 
A. Rush, Inc., who will be remembered 
as the chairman of the Credit Women’s 
Committee at the Cincinnati Convention, 
will be married on Thursday, October 
Ist, at the Trinity Methodist Church in 
Cincinnati, to Alfred T. Woodward, of 
the United States Shoe Corporation. They 
plan to live in Cincinnati. 

As a preliminary to the wedding, the 
Women’s Group of the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. M. Bonner, the occasion being a shower 
for Mrs. Wilks. The hostesses were Miss 
Emma Kiefel, Miss Lazette Mead, Miss 
Ruth Hunt, and Mrs. Bernadine Bready. 


San Francisco: On Wednesday night, 
September 16, the Credit Women’s Chap- 
ter of the Credit Managers Association, 
held “Directors’ Night.” Officers and Di- 
rectors of the Association were in attend- 
ance. Plans were laid for the coming 
year’s activities of the Credit Women’s 
Club. This year, more than ever, the Club 
plans to be active on membership work. 
The speaker of the evening was a repre- 
sentative of the War Chest, which this 
year has replaced the Community Chest, 
in this district. 


Denver: The Credit Women’s Club of 
Denver has enjoyed both social and educa- 
tional meetings this summer. A _ repre- 
sentative of the Telephone Company at- 
tended one meeting and showed moving 
pictures of the company’s work during 
these trying times, and also a Government- 
F. B. I. film. One weekend several of 
the Women’s group attended the annual 
R. M. Association meeting held this year 
at Estes Park. Another meeting consisted 
of a picnic and theater party at Elitch 
Gardens. ; 


Philadelphia: The first fall meeting of 
the Philadelphia Credit Women’s Club was 
held on September 26th at the Melrose 
Country Club, Elkins Park, Pa., where a 
two o'clock luncheon was served and a 
general get-together reception held during 
the afternoon. 
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Three New Jersey 


C-Men Honored 


Newark—Three members of the local 
credit association were recently asked to 
serve as officials in other fields of en- 
deavor. 

Hampton M. Auld, Treasurer of Hamp- 
ton Auld, Inc., and General Chairman of 
the New Jersey-New York-Eastern Penn- 
sylvania District Conference, to be held at 
the Hotel Robert Treat here Oct. 15-17, 
has been appointed Executive Secretary of 
the Passaic County War Price and Ra- 
tioning Board in Pompton Lakes, N. J. 
Mr. Auld has served two terms as Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey ACM and has 
been Treasurer of the Township of Wayne 
for the past two years. At a recent na- 
tional conference of municipal finance of- 
ficers in St. Louis, Mr. Auld, as one of 
three New Jersey representatives, was se- 
lected to represent the state’s small mu- 
nicipalities. 

George Hallett of Tung Sol Lamp Works 
and a member of the local association’s 
Board of Trustees has been elected Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Chapter of the 
National Assn. of Cost Accountants, and 
Karl Tallau of Wilbur B. Driver Co., who 
is President of the New Jersey Assn., is 
serving as a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Cost Accountants group. 


ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 





The Minneapolis Legisla- 


Minneapolis : 
tive Committee, John W. Miller (McGill 
Lithograph), chairman, are already busy 
considering legislation to be sponsored both 
in State and Federal matters for the com- 


ing year. In the State Legislature par- 
ticular matters to be considered are amend- 
ments in improvement of the Bulk Sales 
Law, and the matter of recording assign- 
ments of accounts receivable. The Educa- 
tional Committee is already under way 
promoting the Institute of Credit classes 
for the Fall semester. Twelve members 
of MACM have already gone into Uncle 
Sam’s forces. Many others are in air raid 
warden work. 


St. Louis: The St. Louis Association 
of Credit Men opened the fall activities 
with a big dinner and dance at the Coro- 
nado Hotel on September 19th. This 
gathering was largely of a social nature, 
although several important announcements 
were made at the dinner. 


Philadelphia: The Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Eastern Pennsylvania staged a 
one-day Golf Tournament at the Llanerch 
Country Club, Manoa, Pa. After an after- 
noon of golf, the members took part in a 
country club dinner which was followed by 
a program of entertainment. 


Cedar Rapids: The annual election of 
officers for the Cedar Rapids Association 
was held recently and the following elect- 
ed for the coming year: George B. Hill, 
Wilson & Co., president; Leo Kutchera, 
Western Grocer Co., vice president; Lumir 
Stritesky, First Trust and Savings Bank, 
treasurer. 
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Atlanta—Under the sponsorship of the 
Atlanta Educational Committee, which is 
chairmanned by Gordon Heath, Campbell 
Coal Co., the Atlanta NIC Chapter is of- 
fering a series of courses including Eco- 
nomics, Marketing, Public Speaking and 
Credits and Collections. 


Binghamton — The Binghamton NIC 
Chapter, sponsored by the Triple Cities 
ACM and the Triple Cities Credit Women’s 
Club, is offering a course in Business Law 
this year, under the instructorship of John 
D. Wilde, Attorney on the staff of Endi 
cott Johnson Corp. The 2-hour classes, 
scheduled to open October 5, in Bingham- 
ton Central H. S. will run for 15 we:! 
A nominal fee for registration has been 
set and the textbook to be used will be 
“Business Law” by Conyngton and Berg. 
Frank C. Knapp, Endicott Johnson Corp.. 
who is a member this year of the National 
Credit Education Committee, is serving as 
local Education Chairman in cooperation 
with Miss Rose Sall, Parlor Shoe Co., 
who is Chairman for the Women’s Group. 


Minneapolis—Headed by O. H. Seeley of 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, the Minne- 
apolis Credit Educational Committee is 
making plans for this year’s program. The 
Committee members are: Paul Olson, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; C. C. Smith, 
Fisher Paper Box Co.; F. H. Winney, At- 
wood Coffee Co.; T. R. Hill, Minnesota 
Steel Co.; Mrs. Phyllis Johnson, Brown 
Steel Tank Co.; Miss Blanche Scanlon, 
Nash Coffee Co.; E. J. Steen, Hudson 
Mfg. Co.; Leonard Johnson, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc.; J. E. Williams, N. W. Nat’l 
Bank & Trust Co.; J. F. McGrath, Loose 
Wiles Biscuit Co. 


Boston—The first meeting of the Boston 
NIC Chapter on Sept. 15 at the Univer- 
sity Club heard an address by Professor 
C. Chandler Parkhurst, Boston University, 
on “Relation Between Better Business Cor- 
respondence and Better Business.” On Oc- 
tober 20 George R. Ericson, Financial Edi- 
tor, The Christian Science Monitor, will 
be the featured speaker. 

Milton H. Brown, New England Confec- 
tionery Co., is Chapter President this year. 
Other officers of the local Chapter are: 
Vice Pres., John W. Bassett, Procter & 
Gamble Dist. Co.; Second Vice Pres., Bes- 
sie E. Mathews, S. D. Prince Co.; Secre- 
tary, Audrey Taylor, The Christian Sci- 
ence Publishing Society; Treas., Fred- 
erick H. Wilder, Jr., Waltham; Librarian, 
Elizabeth C. Hofighton, Joseph T. Ryer- 
son and Son, Inc. 

The Boston Chapter in its 23rd year of 
activity offers 10 courses in cooperation 
with the Massachusetts Division of Uni- 
versity Extension: Credits and Collections, 
Business Law, Salesmanship, English for 
Business People, Principles of Economics, 
Investing in Stocks and Bonds, Public 
Speaking, Practical Speech Making, Ad- 
vanced Credits and Collections, and Mar- 
keting. 

The Education Chairman of the Boston 
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CMA is Harry W. Thompson. Serving 
with him are: Earle O. Latham, Elizabeth 
C. Houghton, Bessie B. Loring, and Lana 
A. Wheeler. 


Pittsburgh—The Credit Education Pro- 
gram of the Pittsburgh NIC Chapter, 
which is sponsored by the Credit Educa- 
tional Committee of the Credit Associa- 
tion of Western Pa., opened with registra- 
tions during the week of September 14. 

A full schedule of 30 Credit, Financial, 
Accounting, Management, and _ similar 
courses is being offered this year in co- 
operation with the Evening Division of 
Duquesne University. The Pittsburgh 
Credit Educational Committee consists of : 
I. L. Hillman, Chairman, Dravo Corpora- 
tion; A. L. Lambie, Vice-Chairman, Blaw- 
Knox Co.; J. H. Donovon, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp.; A. D. Feeman, Su- 
perior Steel Corp.; M. J. Holtzman, Mel- 
lon National Bank; R. W. Hyde, Carne- 
gie-Illinois Steel Corp.; W. F. King, 
National Mortar & Supply Co.; J. P. Ma- 
loney, Jr., Pittsburgh Photo Engraving 
Co.; Loretta C. Meiers, Gearing Lumber 
Co.; T. D. Sheriff, Hamburg Bros.; C. E. 
Willis, N. Y. Life Insurance Co.; Arthur 
Wood, American Oil Co. 

The present officers of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter NIC are: President, R. L. Heck- 
man, Pittsburgh Coal Co.; First Vice 
Pres., Charles Rebhun, United Engineer- 
ing and Foundry Co.; Second Vice Pres., 
J. R. Woodward, Gulf Oil Corp.; Treas- 
urer, A. B. Tosh, Carnegie-IIllinois Steel 
Corp.; Secretary, Else Witzel, American 
Railway Express Co.; Educational Advi- 
sor, D. R. Meredith, Credit Ass’n of West- 
ern Pa. 


Newark—Courses in Credits and Collec- 
tions, Principles of Accounting, Business 
English, Economics, Business Law, Prin- 
ciples of Insurance, Merchandising, and 
Public Speaking are being offered by the 
New Jersey NIC Chapter in connection 
with the New Jersey ACM’s program en- 
titled “Credit Managers’ Education for 
Victory.” 

Besides these formal courses, the local 
Chapter has announced a series of lectures 
on Taxation to start on November 19, with 
subsequent meetings on January 29, March 
18, and April 20, 1943. The lectures, which 
will be on taxation as it affects the indi- 
vidual and corporation, will be presented 
by David Zuckerman, C. P. A., who is an 
experienced lecturer and taxation specialist. 


Wichita—The Credit Education and 
Business Literature Committee of the 
Wichita ACM for the current year is 
Chairmanned by N. A. Harms of Ranney- 
Davis Merc. Co., who is being assisted by 
the following: M. F. Erdman, Vice-Chair- 
man, McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co.; 
B. J. Weldon, Dulaney, Johnson & Priest; 
Gordon Morris, Standard Oil Co.; E. W. 
Oakes, First National Bank. 


Toledo—The Credit Education Commit- 
tee of Toledo ACM has announced that 
the Toledo NIC Chapter will this year of- 


fer classes in Credits and Collections each 
Monday evening at the University of To- 
ledo, and in Business Law each Wednes- 
day evening at the YMCA Building. 

The Business Law course will be taught 
by William B. Devlin of Hall and Devlin, 
Toledo Attorneys. Mr. Devlin previously 
taught the class when it was offered by 
the local Chapter in 1939. 

The Toledo Credit Education Commit- 
tee is headed by H. T. Fulton, and in- 
cludes: Earl Michael, H. H. Emery, Paul 
Snyder, A. J. Sodick, E. A. Snyder, B. J. 
Zeigler and J. E. Taylor. 


Spokane—Plans for a class in Credits 
and Collections have been completed by 
the Educational Committee of the Spokane 
ACM under the auspices of the Spokane 
NIC Chapter. The Spokane Educational 
Committee is headed by Charles W. Adams 
of John W. Graham & Co., and includes: 
H. F. Lamb, Westinghouse Electric Sup- 
ply Co.; Charles E. McCoy, Armour and 
Company. 

W. E. Morrison, Washington Coopera- 
tive Egg and Poultry Ass’n, is President 
of the Spokane Chapter NIC for the com- 
ing year. Other officers are: H. F. Lamb, 
Vice-President; Charles E. McCoy, Secre- 
tary; and Robert G. Fulton, Treasurer. 


San Francisco—The Educational Com- 
mittee of the Credit Managers’ Ass’n of 
Northern and Central Calif. under the 
Chairmanship of F. R. Haswell, A. Schil- 
ling & Co., who is also an Association Di- 
rector, has announced a full program of 8 
courses as recommended by the NIC. A 
good attendance was indicated from the re- 
sponse to the early announcement. The 
classes are again being held at the Univer- 
sity of Calif. Extension Division in San. 
Francisco. Serving with Mr. Haswell on 
the Educational Committee are: W. B. 
Kennedy, Bank of America; R. R. Dear, 
Dohrmann Hotel Supply Co.; A. J. Se- 
queira, Tidewater Associate Oil Co.; D. 
Perry Hacker, Bank of Calif.; E. E. Hen- 
son, Leo J. Meyberg Co. 


Chicago—Interest in Credit Management 
is so intense that more than 100 students 
were expected to enroll in the course con- 
ducted by the Educational Committee of 
the Chicago ACM, in cooperation with the 
Central YMCA College. A year ago, 65 
students enrolled in the course. Two lec- 
tures, to be given by experienced credit 
executive members of the association every 
Monday evening from Sept. 28 to Oct. 19, 
will end with a summary of the course, a 
written examination, and then a compli- 
mentary dinner to the students. Eight half- 
scholarships in the Central YMCA Col- 
lege will be given by the association to the 
eight highest ranking students in the 
course. 

Hugh Wells, Secretary, Cleveland ACM, 
was the speaker at the first fall meeting of 
the Chicago NIC Chapter on Sept. 26. His 
subject was “Are You Looking Ahead?” 
An invitation was extended to the entire 
membership of the Chicago Association, as 
well as to the students enrolled in the 
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course in Credit Management conducted by 
the Association, to hear Mr. Wells. 


Cleveland—Courses in Credit Manage- 
ment and related subjects which will meet 
the requirements for the Associate and 
Fellow awards of the NIC have been an- 
nounced by Fenn College. 

Credits and Collections began on Septem- 
ber 15, and is being taught by L. Frank 
Wharton, formerly Assistant Secretary of 
the Cleveland ACM and member of the 
Ohio Bar, who is Manager of the Mer- 
chants Finance Co. 

It will be followed in the second term 
with a course in Analysis of Financial 


Statements. During the second half of the 
year a course in Advanced Credits will 
likely be offered. Other subjects now 
available include: Accounting, Business 


English, Commercial Law, Economics of 
War, Marketing, and other courses valu- 
able to credit men. 


Borden Man Heads 
Amarillo Association 


Amarillo: Amarillo’s Board of Governors 
and Officers for the year are: Chairman, 
Chas. H. Young, The Borden Company ; 
Vice-Chairman, J. E. Proper, Panhandle 
Fruit Company; Treasurer, Grady W. 
Camp, Globe-News Publishing Company ; 
Sam J. Elkins, Texas M & M Company; 
R. C. Hewett, R. & R. Parts & Supply 
Company, Lubbock, Texas; Guy  H. 
Walden, The First National Bank; A. K. 
Wilcoxson, The E. S. Cowie Electric Com- 
pany; and Albert Fryar, Walker-Smith 
Company. 


Issues New 1943 
Membership Rolls 


Dayton: The Dayton Association of 
Credit Men has just issued a new mem- 
bership Roster for 1942-1943. This book- 
let shows the list of current officers and 
directors, a short history of the National 
Association of Credit Men and the Dayton 
Association of Credit Men, something 
about the activities and accomplishments 
of N.A.C.M., followed by a list of mem- 
ber companies and their accredited repre- 
sentatives. 


Eastern Managers 
Meet in N. Y. C. 


New York: The annual meeting of the 
Eastern Division Secretary-Managers will 
be held on October 15th at the Hotel New 
Yorker. This date was selected as it pre- 
cedes the meeting of the Tri-State Con- 
ference of Associations in New York, New 
Jersey and Philadelphia. It is scheduled 
to be held at Newark on Friday and 
Saturday, October 16th and 17th. 

The usual plan of having a one-day 
meeting will be discontinued this year 
owing to war-time conditions and difficulty 
in traveling. However, the presidents of 
affiliated Associations in the tri-state area 
who care to attend the meeting of the 
secretary-managers at the Hotel New 


Yorker on October 15th are invited to 
do so. 
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Cleveland Announces 


Tri-State Meet Will 
Not Be Held This Year 


Cleveland: Announcement was made late 
in September that the Tri-State Conference 
of Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
will not be held this year owing to travel 
difficulties and crowded hotel conditions. 
Many of the credit men in the northern 
part of Ohio are planning to attend the 
Michigan State Conference to be held in 
Detroit on October 16th and 17th. 

So much interest has been manifest in 
the luncheon meeting on October 8th when 
Leon Henderson, Price Administrator, is 
to be the speaker, accommodations are be- 
ing provided for 650 but the advance ticket 
sale indicates that before the date of the 
luncheon all tickets will be sold out. 


Emmett Below to 
Head Green Bay 


Green Bay: The following list of officers 
have been elected to serve the Northern 
Wisconsin-Michigan Association of Credit 
Men for the year 1942-43: President, Em- 
mett Below, Menasha Products Company, 
Menasha, Wisconsin; vice-president, H. F. 
Wetzel, Merchants Grocery Company, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin; treasurer, E. F. 
Clough, Kellogg-Citizens National Bank, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin; councillor, 
Marcott, West Side State Bank, 
Bay, Wisconsin. 
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COMBATING 
CARELESSNESS 


An accident hazard existing in 
your plant is an enemy to be 
sought out and destroyed just as 
an enemy on the battlefield. Both 
are a menace to the safety of the country. To make 
use of a safety engineering service designed to de- 
stroy the accident hazard is a patriotic duty. Em- 
ployers Mutual extends this service as a part of its 
‘workmen’s compensation insurance coverage. Ac- 
cident prevention accomplishes both saving in man- 
power and saving in insurance costs. ‘“‘An ideal ar- 
rangement” -- say our policyholders. 


Employers Mutual. 


Norman McKinney 


Is Made Army Major 


Atlanta: Norman McKinney, formerly 
manager of the Atlanta Association, has 
entered the military service, having been 
commissioned a Major in the U. S. Army. 
Major McKinney was a Lieutenant in the 
Aviation Corps in World War I. 


Madden Advanced 
By Nicholson File 


Providence: The Nicholson File Com- 
pany on September 16th announced the ap- 
pointment of Joseph F. Madden as man- 
ager of the Credit Department. Mr. Mad- 
den has served in that department for 
some time, and he also now serves as 
secretary for the Rhode Island Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. Madden has been with 
the Nicholson File Company since 1919. 


Weir Addresses 
Wiscensin Assns. 

David A. Weir, Assistant Executive 
Manager of the NACM, was speaker at a 
large luncheon meeting of the Milwaukee 
Association of Credit Men at the City 
Club on September 28th. Mr. Weir’s sub- 
ject, “Credit in a World at War,” made 
a strong appeal to the large crowd. 

On September 29, Mr Weir spoke be- 
fore Assn. meetings at Wausau and Green 
Bay. 
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Credit Career 


Miss Myrtle Bickelhaupt, newly elected 
President of The Chicago Credit Women’s 
Club of Chicago, started her business career 
with such local companies as Swift & Com- 
pany and The Daily News, after which she 
transferred to the 
Johnson Suture Cor- 3 
poration where she is am 
entering her fifteenth § 
year. 

She was born in 
Chicago and has lived 
on the South Side of 
the city all her life— 
her parents having 
been residents of their 
present neighborhood 
for fifty-two years. 

Although Myrtle has 
not been one to move around a great deal 
insofar as home and business are concerned, 
she is a strong advocate of travel—having 
visited South and Central America, the 
West Indies and Canada, in addition to 
taking numerous pleasure and business trips 
around the United States. 

As a variation to her business career, 
Myrtle’s chief interest is music—both as a 
vocalist and as a collector of phonograph 
recordings. 

Although originally intending to become 
a teacher, a summer vacation taste of office 
work caused her to enroll in a secretarial 
course, after which she studied accounting 
at the University of Chicago. 

From stenographer, file clerk and switch- 
board operator, she has become Credit and 
Office Manager of the Johnson Suture 
Corporation—a subsidiary of Johnson & 
Johnson, the hospital supply company. 

Johnson Suture has been a member of 
the Association and Myrtle has been a 
member of the Credit Women’s Club since 
1935. 

Minneapolis: Marion Hall, H. A. Holden 
Co., was the winner of the Esther Par- 
sons Scholarship award providing a year’s 
tuition in the Institute. This award is 
made by the Minneapolis Wholesale Credit 
Women’s Club. 





Albuquerque Meeting 


A regular meeting sponsored by the 
Wholesalers’ Credit Association of New 
Mexico and the Credit Women’s Club of 
Albuquerque, was held Thursday, August 
6th, at the Alvarado Hotel. Mr. Jesse T. 
Smith, Manager of the Albuquerque Dis- 
trict, Bureau of Revenue, spoke on Co- 
operation between the wholesaler and tax 
authorities. 

Vernon G. Sorrell, State Price Officer 
of the O. P. A., gave us interesting and 
vital information on the O. P. A. system. 
Both speakers answered questions from 
the audience. 


ASSISTANT or CREDIT MANAGER. Young, 
able man experienced in all phases, is anxious to 
connect with an alert concern. Presently em- 
ployed. Draft (4F); college; excellent back- 
ground and sales-minded. Chicago vicinity pre- 
ferred. Address: Box K-1, Credit and Financial 


Management. 
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Seattle Opens Fall 
Season With Big 
Dinner, Sept. 28th 


Seattle: The fall season of the Seattle 
Association of Credit Men was opened 
with a big Association dinner at the Wash- 
ing Athletic club on September 28. Prof. 
I. J. Fisher, for 22 years a teacher in a 
Japanese Naval School, was the dinner 
speaker. His subject was “Our Treacher- 
ous Enemy, the Jap.” Prof. Fisher, who 
now teaches at St. George’s school in Van- 
couver, B. C., gave a startling revelation 
of how Japan has been at work on her 
war program for many years. Close to 
300 attended the dinner. 

President F. E. Jerome has appointed 
five general committees to work with As- 
sociation officials in the conduct of the 


year’s efforts. These committees are: 
Membership, Entertainment, Education, 
Legislative, and Taxation. 

A membership campaign in which 


awards of points toward a $100 War Bond 
are given those securing new memberships, 
is now in full swing. 


e » 
Miss Porter Entertains 
Miss Annie Porter, National Director 
for the 5th District, NACM entertained 
members of the El Paso and Albuquerque 
Credit Women’s Clubs in Santa Fe the 
week-end of August 29th. 


El Paso, Albuquerque 
Name Committees 


Committee chairmen for the current 
year’s activities of the Tri-State ACM at 
El Paso and the Wholesalers Credit Assn. 
of N. M. at Albuquerque were recently 
named. 

Serving under Assn. Pres. J. A. Dick, 
Jr., at El Paso are: 

MEMBERSHIP — Chairman: Alice R. 
Smith, Tuttle Paint & Glass Co.—Mem- 
bers: Guyler Magruder, State National 
Bank; Hilliard Bryan, El Paso National 
Bank. 

EDUCATIONAL AND LETTER 
WRITING — Hoyt Smith, McKesson- 
Robbins, Inc. 

LEGISLATIVE-CREDIT METHODS 
AND PRACTICES — A. A. Martin, 
Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Co. 

SPECIAL ENTERTAINMENT AND 
LUNCHEON COMMITTEE — Hilliard 
Bryan, El Paso National Bank (Unani- 
mously drafted). 





Tells About Crooks 


Grand Rapids—“17 Ways to be a Crook” 
was the subject of a talk by Ben Dean, 
Chairman of the Better Business Bureau 
Committee of the Association of Com- 
merce at a luncheon meeting of the Grand 
Rapids ACM. Mr. Dean told of many 
schemes and plans that are being employed 
to catch the unwary and pointed out how 
business men should guard against rackets 
which are being worked by crooks to make 
a living. 
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War Widows are 
Variously Affected 


by State Statutes 
(Continued from Page 28) 


held by women in other states. 
Insurance Eligibility 


N 15 states the mother is not en- 
titled to the rights of the earnings 
of minor children unless the father is 
dead. In this case she has no way— 
in the father’s continued absence—to 
win the right to the child’s earnings. 
Marriages are void in 24 states 
unless ceremonial requirements are 
complied with to the letter. In those 
states there is the question of whether 
a widow is eligible for the husband’s 
insurance and unemployment com- 
pensation — particularly in days of 
hastily performed wartime marriages. 
In California a woman wanting to 
engage in business as a sole trader 
in the absence of her husband would 
have to go through a rather complex 
procedure. 

She first would make application 
to a superior court in her county. 
Then she would publish her intention 
to become a sole trader each week for 
four successive weeks, stating the day 
on which application will be made, 
the place of her proposed business 
and her husband’s name. 

She would state the names of he1 
dependents, why her husband’s sup- 
port is insufficient, the capital to be 
invested and where she obtained it. 

Then she could go into business. 


Army and Navy Night 
at Indianapolis A CM 


Indianapolis — The Indianapolis ACM 
will hold an Army and Navy Night on 
Oct. 14, with a special association dinner 
at the Claypool Hotel. This is the annual 
meeting of the association. Wm. C. Grauel, 
President of the association, and Merritt 
Fields, Secretary, are in charge of ar- 
rangements. Henry H. Heimann will be 
a guest speaker. A program of entertain- 
ment featuring Army and Navy subjects 
will precede Mr. Heimann’s address. 


Miss Trexler Is 
Treasurer at Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh: In presenting the list of 
officers of the Women’s Group of the 
Credit Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, the name of Miss Elizabeth G. Trex- 
ler, of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., who is the 
treasurer of the group, was _ omitted 
through typographical — error. Several 
members of the Pittsburgh Credit Wo- 
men’s group are planning on going to the 
District Conference at Detroit on October 


3rd and 4th. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC.,_RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 

OF CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGE- 

MENT, published monthly at Philadelphia, 

Penna., for October, 1942. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, ss 

COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ‘ 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Richard G. Tobin, who having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor and Manager of the CREDIT and 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, National Association of 
Credit Men, 1 Park Avenue, New York, N 
Editor, Richard G. Tobin, 1 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Business Manager, Richard G. 
Tobin, 1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: National Association of 
Credit Men, a non-stock corporation with the 
following officers: Bruce R. Tritton, American 
Stove Co., Cleveland, Ohio, president; Paul W. 
Miller, Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga., vice- 
president; Robert L. Simpson, C. T. Patterson 
Co., Inc., New Orleans, La., vice-president; E. 
L. Blaine, Jr., Peoples National Bank of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash., vice-president; Henry H. 
Heimann, New York, N. Y., executive manager 
and secretary and treasurer. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the. books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


RICHARD T. TOBIN, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day 
of September, 1942. 


ROSETTA ROSENGARD, 
(Seal) 
Notary Public, Kings County 
Kings Co. Clk’s. No. 67, Reg. No. 4064 
Certificate filed in New York County, 
N. Y. Co. Clk’s. No. 104, Reg. No. 
4R60. 

Commission expires March 30, 1944. 

Real Estate Digest 

Sergeant: “So you complain of 
finding sand in your soup?” 

Private: “Yes, sir.” 

Sergeant: “Did you join the army 
to serve your country or to complain 
about your soup?” 

Private: ‘To serve my country, sir 


—not to eat it.”—Exchange. 


Notary Public 


A Negro servant girl in Florida ap- 
proached her boss’s husband one day 
with the question, “Is yo’ a Publi- 
can?” 

“Why, no,” he replied, “I gener- 
ally vote the Democratic ticket.” 

“No, no,” she replied. “I don’t 
mean one o’ dem kind o’ Publicans. 
I mean a notorious Publican, what 
signs papehs.” 
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August 1942 


Sales of wholesalers advanced 
only 2 per cent in August 1942 
lu over the same month a year ago, 
according to an announcement 
released today by J. C. Capt, Direc- 
tor of the Census. The gain re- 
ported in July of this year as com- 
pared with July 1941 was 9 per cent. 
A decrease of 2 per cent occurred 
between July and August of 1942 as 
against the usual seasonal increase 
recorded between these months. 
Sales for the first eight months of 
1942 were 18 per cent above those 
for the corresponding period of 1941. 
This monthly study is conducted 
jointly by the National Association of 
Credit Men and the Bureau of the 
Census. Detailed figures are pre- 
sented in the following tables in sum- 
mary for the United States, and in- 
sofar as the data permit without dis- 
closing individual operations, by geo- 
graphic divisions. 

Twenty of the 35 trades for which 
separate data are presented in this 
report showed increases in sales for 
August of this year compared with 
August 1941, twelve showed de- 
creases, and three were at approxi- 
mately the same level. For the most 
part, the decreases were confined to 
the durable goods lines. In the non- 
durable goods trades, sales of full- 
line wholesalers of groceries and 
foods advanced 14 per cent; meats 
and meat products, 24 per cent; 
wines and liquors, 21 per cent; to- 
bacco and its products, 10 per cent; 
shoes and other footwear, 8 per cent ; 
drugs and sundries (liquor exclud- 
ed), 8 per cent; and dry goods, 2 
per cent. Dollar volume for whole- 
salers of paper and its products, how- 
ever, dropped 21 per cent. With the 
exception of the 23 per cent increase 
shown for wholesalers of surgical 
equipment and supplies and the 9 
per cent gain for jewelry wholesalers, 
the durable goods trades for which 
separate statistics are presented in 
this report recorded sales losses for 
August 1942 compared with August 
1941, or a dollar volume of sales ap- 
proximately equal for the two 
months. Sales of furniture and 


house furnishings wholesalers drop- 


ped 23 per cent; electrical goods, 18 
per cent; metals, 15 per cent; plumb- 
ing and heating supplies, 15 per cent ; 
automotive supplies, 10 per cent ; and 
lumber and building materials, 10 
per cent. Dollar sales of wholesalers 
of industrial supplies and of optical 
goods were at approximately the 
same level. 


Inventories, in terms of dollars 
based on cost values, at the close 
of August dropped 4 per cent com- 
pared with July, the fifth consecutive 
month when inventories at the end of 
the month were lower than those at 
the beginning. Inventories at the 
close of August 1942 were also 4 
per cent below those for the same 
date last year, the first decrease re- 
corded since 1939, when inventories 
at the close of July of that year were 
slightly less than those at the end 
of July 1938. 

The stock-sales ratio for whole- 
salers at the close of August 1942 
was 127 as against 130 for August 
1941, and 131 for July 1942. Of the 
31 trades for which stock-sales ratios 
are shown, 20 registered a decrease 
in their ratios for August 1942 com- 
pared with those for August 1941, 10 
showed increases, and one (shoes 
and other footwear) was the same. 
Full-line wholesalers of groceries 
and foods, with a 14 per cent increase 
in sales and a 7 per cent decrease in 
inventories, registered a stock-sales 
ratio of 123 for August 1942 as com- 
pared with 149 for August a year 
ago. General hardware wholesalers, 
with a sales loss of 6 per cent and a 
14 per cent decrease in inventories, 
recorded a stock-sales ratio of 211 
for August of this year as against a 
ratio of 220 for August 1941. Whole- 
salers of meat and meat products, of 
electrical goods, and of jewelry also 
showed decreases in stock-sales ra- 
tios at the close of August compared 
with a year ago. Substantial in- 
creases in stock-sales ratios, however, 
were shown for wholesalers of paper 
and its products, paints and var- 
nishes, dry goods, and furniture and 
house furnishings, on the basis of a 
comparison with August 1941. 
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WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, August, 1942 
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Retailer-cooperative warehouses. ................. 20 +1 —4 3,857 | +13 35,134 10 —§ —10 2,832 | 112 | 115 | 120 
I MRS c.-o 506 i b yah sth hs wns 2 oe oe koa 118 +9 —3 5,741 +20 92,115 64 +10 +1 3,575 | 109 | 110 | 104 
SEI er hot ee a Sy Sema 36 +21 + § 769 | +28 6,556 19 +8 + § 210] 68] 79] 67 
Sunnis pial mons protucis. ..... 2.5.6.6 06s0 520 ets esc> 96 +24 —15 33,149 | +53 282,160 71 — 6 —3 5,759 | 40] 50] 37 
a Deli sw so etinn sh ecawsy coe cbkein 51 +15 —3 1,327 | +23 9,513 39 +7 +20 326 | 33] 34] 25 
Wines and liquors.......... ion beh es cyanate 30 +21 —9 5,375 | +22 50,518 21 +10 + 4 9,413 | 190 | 208 | 163 
Liquor department of other tradest.................. 37 +27 —10 5,652 | +38 46,883 _ _ _ — —| —]|] — 
en RIND 5 ck oo so wala s a8 sie moon es leis 354 —6 —1 39,456 +19 427,004 224 —13 —5 46,730 | 183 | 192 | 187 
EID, ork og ewe ke wat bOseee sx 138 — 6 +1 23,921 +15 239,723 84 —14 — 6 33,118 | 211 | 220 | 222 
SESE 111 +1 —3 9,981 +26 128,479 74 —3 —2 10,023 | 149 | 159 | 146 
Plumbing and heating supplies................... 105 —15 a ® 5,554 +17 58,802 66 —23 —4 3,589 | 117 | 120 | 108 
Se deni Seta bowen oGh sey = sseesaeed sens vee 32 +9 +29 1,992 +16 17,283 20 — 6 —1 2,524 | 189 | 217 | 248 
NNR SPC tah ots be bhicswa nds p eh eee ee enoe 18 +1 = ae | 289 | +10 2,740 8 +i + 2 131 | 121 | 123 | 130 
Lumber and building materials......................- 49 —10 —5 5,094 +14 41,691 34 —9g —2 3,379 88} $1 85 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical. . 64 —12 —4 3,352 +13 35,469 44 — 8 —§ 3,741 | 153 | 142 | 139 
Surgical equipment and supplies.................... 20 +23 + 8 775 | +27 10,969 13 +35 +3 956 | 146 | 144 | 159 
RES EEA SRG) Sige OES Sa rere sir Pe 30 —15 —2 3,798 | —10 47,640 16 —14 — 6 3,169 | 116 | 118 | 129 
emia INE CUD POU ooo ois ois os oo eee one ewes s 97 —21 —4 5,746 | +14 63,860 48 +15 —2 6,385 | 196 | 137 | 193 
Re ee a eho CER Ss awison densa bon wne 11 —2 + 4 20,788 | +18 165,498 7 +25 —4 1,090 | 85} 60] 96 
Tobacco and its products............... +10 —3 12,119 +11 120,309 43 +2 —3 1,780 | 46] 48] 46 
Leather and shoe findings.....................-.--0-- +32 +4 314 +43 2,718 — — _— —_ Se Be 
Miscellaneous —3 +4 2,586 | +14 20,476 33 +24 — 3 4,700 | 160 | 128 | 175 
+2 —2 $314,686 | +18 ]$2,908,693 | 1,650 —4 —4 $215,834 | 127 | 130 | 131 












* These stock-sales ratios are percentages obtained by dividing stocks by sales for an identical group of firms. § Less than 0.5 percent. 
— Insufficient data to show separately. t Not affiliated with voluntary or cooperative groups. t Chiefly of the wholesale drug trade. 





WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, August, 1942 


Collection Percentages* Accounts Receivable 





























Number of Percent change tacit 
Kind of Business firms August 1942 from a s . 1 
reporting August August July "F549 ’ . : 
1942 1941 1942 August July (Add 000) ¢ ‘ 
~ 1941 1942 : 
AR III on 605 5 nw oko 0 veo c 0 0 50e 55$s0 05a 00d nee ses sees 152 80 67 79 —22 —ft $3,313 ve 
Pena bine CAEIINORED 500 853 5 boos wb 0s enscenssceceen esse co peces 20 84 75 85 —7 —5 1,765 
EE i rah ee ib ag eeebenesceneensates$s 29 52 48 54 —15 — 8 1,412 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes..............+:sseeeeeeeee 40 61 59 60 +15 + 4 3,051 
al inh eabastebbee es saeveavep 29 49 35 56 +2 +17 12,076 
Goal... 00050-0200 0-nn ni CEL ON Gone co ay peas Reus SeAE : : = = Bag +? 1.730 
s and lries (li PEED C1 . OUk Su aauc dpe nnne we eae i 5 
Me nese 88 50 43 54 +8 +8 26'185 
EMME ee Serle eh Si cc sanbuaebiesnsnecsesee 308 71 74 70 —4 —1 43,785 
Dairy and poultry products. ..............eee cece eee e eee ceeeeee 20 148 134 158 +22 +12 1,804 
Tireals Ceuikte MM WEMOURIDIOS . . 5... 00 sos ccccn ces scecscevceecesccee _ = 162 145 174 +13 —2 1,621 
Farm supplies........ fe Me et ies aCe g aie eh eae pee 6 96 76 86 +14 —14 370 
Furniture and house furnishings...............+0+see sees ee eeeee 53 61 50 55 —M —14 8,685 
Groceries and foods, except farm products.............-.-..+255- 457 119 100 125 — 6 +5 35,863 
ew win necsssin ceedugees on sbsevan 227 113 96 118 —2 + 6 16,757 
Voluntary-group wholesalers...............eeeseeeseeeeeeeees 120 124 101 129 —10 + 3 13,304 
Retailer-cooperative warehouses. ........-..--.seeeeeeee renee 17 192 167 226 —12 +12 1,575 
Specialty lines 93 100 91 108 —3 +3 4,227 
Confectionery. ..... Esannenserctvahe ae onnnss aban pentbe™ “au . 7 ao a 18 ~- ; “ = 
; Bhakti nda tad ween neh erases doa ¢ — t 
eas 18 173 183 196 +21 +1 ec 
As IE BRIN on is 5 oes nn sco cnn cn ecncer ser sscnnswnseasen sire 24 — -- ,412 
ie) OD BIO «55 coc ii sce vss cw ccssccedecsnscvessveeseeens 330 73 60 74 35 —2 48,904 
ne ob haa tee eee eeaeh eb dnae ee 128 71 54 72 —18 —4 29,754 
Industrial supplies.......... euk SEAS eES Es seer she rsch eehe +2 an 100 82 75 82 +3 —1 11,062 
Plumbing and heating supplies...............-..--eseeeeeeee 102 70 66 68 — 5 +1 8,088 
BI iain ac wees daw secon cess ons nessh eres o5sesedeus bees sions 25 46 31 51 =e —18 2,171 
NE consis ancntckaorisaoservncncsassecesecetonssnens 15 77 67 79 —6 +2 256 
Lumber and building materials................... Caan peasnaeesee 47 87 82 85 —2 —5 6,232 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical............ . 4 S = tJ + : Aes 
Surei i ds | FRG Aes SESE Ee, CO PE ee oes 5 8 é 
ee carr gr ce resseacre 29 118 ig 115 =21 #1 3'353 
< 1i DR Sess wos ce ah lacacksnb ete b en citees eens ieee 83 68 -- — 7,494 
econ tte on era SECh eas sue pe Es Ash aw Rb wh ano caus ens 26s 8 148 128 150 —22 +1 822 
eS NE Us MUONS | 53. ns. wn osc hana peicsneseseusoecc ebony 87 130 122 135 +4 — 3 6,640 
i oo oa os Resse cwsteSee Sewer seeanub sek 12 72 47 73 —8 —7 271 
NE CEN es ot ow bu Us che habe teas be ene Spewee 25 77 75 82 + 6 +9 2,328 
NN NR go cis kab oeetwes a babeee 2,209 87 76 90 —3 +f $257,215 





* Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 
+ Less than 0.5 percent. 
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